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Editorial. 


HE city of San Francisco took a great risk when it 
concealed the incipient ravages of the plague, 
but it met the danger with skill and resolution, 
and finally cleaned out the plague spots which 
threatened the health and life of the people. 

Rats, with their parasites, the fleas, are now known to 
be the principal conveyors of the plague. It was only 
by destroying a vast number of them that the danger 
was removed. Squirrels and other small animals have in 
this campaign been detected as bearers of the disease. 
But they are not so numerous as the rats and not so 
intimately related to human beings;in their habits and 
habitations. In our large cities we have all the con- 
ditions for a pestilence of awful proportions, if once the 
Black Death, or anything like it, should scatter its germs 
in the dark and dirty places to be found everywhere. 
We have been wonderfully free from epidemics during 
the last quarter of a century, but we must not make our 
past safety an excuse for present unconcern. 


a 


THE so-called infidelity of the good men and women, 
whom everybody knows, who reject all popular forms of 
religion and the teachings of the Church, has one fruitful 
source which is not sufficiently recognized. When a man 
says Jesus is what he claimed to be or he was an impostor, 
in the first place he begs the question as to the claims 
of Jesus, and then, his interpretation being accepted as a 
true statement of the case, the only choice left for thought- 
ful people is to take him at his word and to say Jesus 
was an impostor and Christianity is a delusion. For this 
shocking blunder the narrow-minded preacher is wholly 
responsible. ‘To say either the Magnificat was spoken by 
the Virgin Mary in exactly the way described by Luke, 
or that the author of it was a liar and a forger, strengthens 
nobody’s faith and causes many doubtful | persons to err. 


rd 


THE Pope has recently authorized the publication of a 
new constitution for the Roman Church by which all his 
successers are bound to defend the temporal rights of 
the Roman pontiff and the liberty of the Holy See. He 
has also withdrawn from so-called Catholic governments 
the right to veto the action of the College of Cardinals in 
the election of a successor to the pontificate. The with- 
drawal of this authority from three Catholic governments 
does not indicate the increasing power of the pontiff 
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at Rome, but his increasing distrust of the loyalty of 
the governments of Austria and Spain. There is no 
son of the Church now upon the throne from whom can 
be demanded the abject submission which was once 
taken for granted in the relation between the Holy Father 


and his children. 
J 


DuRING the blue ribbon temperance campaign twenty- 
five years ago, good use was made of a story concerning a 
keeper in a reformatory who, to test the mental ability 
of new-comers, set them to empty a watering-trough into 
which the water was running. He said, ‘“Them as isn’t 
idiots turn off the tap.’”’ The parable applies in all our 
dealings with the defective, delinquent, and dependent 
classes. Much of the effort to relieve distress and work 
reform is labor wasted, because it is applied at the wrong 
place. It is difficult to cure small-pox, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, and many other forms of disease, 
poverty, and crime. But to prevent them is often easy. 
Within the lifetime of this generation some of the most 
virulent diseases have lost their terror. Some of them 
could be rooted out, once for all, if everybody ,would 
act according to laws of health and healing, now well 


attested. 
& 


A POPULAR preacher has recently published a state- 
ment that were it not for Jesus Christ the world would 
-know nothing whatever about God, and that we should 
all lie in the darkness of heathenism. In his eagerness 
to magnify the fame of Jesus and to put him at the 
centre of all knowledge he for the moment overlooks the 
obvious fact that Jesus acknowledged the great service 
which the men who came before him had rendered in their 
revelation of the character of God. If this distinguished 
preacher were to be taken at his word and the state- 
ment accepted as a fact, all the finest passages of the Old 
Testament would go for nothing. A faith which needs 
the bracing of such an erroneous statement is of little 
value in the hurly-burly of life. It reminds one of the 
story invented to show the inconsistency of an orthodox 
woman who told some one that Universalists believed 
that all men would be saved. ‘‘But,” she added, ‘‘we 
hope for better things.”’ 


LIBERAL thinking, right living, and the air of Boston 
seem to favor longevity. Rev. S. H. Winkley, settled 
in Boston in 1846, has just passed his ninetieth birth- 
day. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is in her ninetieth year. 
Edward Everett Hale is in his eighty-eighth year: he 
succeeded, in the Unitarian parish in Worcester, Col., 
T. W. Higginson, who has just entered upon his eighty- 
sixth year. Mrs. Dall, now of Washington, formerly 
living in Boston, has attained to her eighty-eighth year. 
Rev. W. G. Babcock is in his ninetieth year, Rev. 
W. O. White is in his eighty-ninth year, and Rev. 
F. C. Williams is in his eighty-fifth year. 


ez 


WE said something recently about the preaching of 
the old doctrines of hell fire, devils, and eternal pun- 
ishment, and the Western Christian Advocate gently 
chided us, saying that for many years the editors had 
not heard such doctrines preached. And now in Boston 
in an Easter number of an orthodox paper we find things 
of this kind as bad as anything preached by Jonathan 
Edwards in his famous sermon on the sinner in the hands 
of an angry God. Where such teaching frightens one 
sensualist and drives one sinner to repentance it may 
easily cause many to agree with Father Taylor, who, 
after hearing a sermon of that kind, said to the preacher, 
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as he came down from the pulpit: ‘‘Is that your God? 
Why that’s my devil.” The portrayal of a deity of that 
kind in our time makes what are called infidels; that is, 
men like John Stuart Mill, who said that if there were such 
a God he would defy him, or like Shelley, who argued that 
such a God was unworthy to reign, and if he existed would 
some time be dethroned. 


The Youth of the World. 

This is a young world. So far as we can see any pur- 
pose in its existence, its history is connected with the 
evolution of the human race. If this were an old world, 
of which the end was nearer to us than its beginning, then, - 
taking it for what it is worth just as it stands, we should 
be forced to conclude that it was and is a failure. Raw 
materials in 'abundance, wonderful adaptation of means 
to ends, inventive skill which . far surpasses the most 
cunning devices of man, models, patterns, and specifica- 
tions of human character and institutions which as yet 
exist only in the most rudimentary and fragmentary con- 
dition, would furnish many hints, suggestions, and proofs 
that in the making of our world and the production of our 
race vast possibilities and wonderful opportunities have 
been overlooked and neglected. We may use any word 
that will suggest incompleteness to describe the earth 
as it now is. It is unripe, unfinished, in the early stages 
of evolution, and hardly yet sufficiently advanced to 
reveal the wisdom which has gone into its production and 
the purpose for which it exists. 

But we shall be told that there are many evidences that 
the world is old, that the earth is past its prime, that it is 
already losing its fertility; its richness is washed into 
the sea; fertile lands have become deserts; where once 
inland seas softened the climate and fertilized the soil, 
now we have desert lands so devoid of life that they are 
not even worthy to be called howling wildernesses. 
Moreover, we know that the supply of nitrogen by which 
the soil is fertilized is diminishing, with a certain prospect 
of nitrate bankruptcy at no distant date. These facts 
mean much or little according to their application. So 
far as the total history of the world is concerned, they do 
not mean old age or decay. All the continents and islands 
have come by the upheaval of the land through the opera- 
tion of earthquakes and volcanoes. Seas that at one time 
were included in the area of a continent may quickly 
disappear when the elevation of the land directs the 
watershed away from instead of towards the inland sea. 
The soil is being exhausted, but all of it was made by the 
wearing down of the mountains and hills, a process that 
will go on supplying new earth until the rough places are 
made plain and all the hills.are laid low. The drainage 
of fertile soil to the sea will be stopped, the waste places 
will be clothed again with forests to shelter the soil and 
retain its moisture, and out of the air we shall draw in 
abundance the nitrogen needed to enrich the earth. 

A hundred thousand years from now, when the world 
shall have become civilized, all lands inhabited, and the 
desert places made again to rejoice, the historian of a thou- 
sand centuries will have but few things to record about 
these first ten thousand years of recorded history of which 
we boast ourselves. Most of our literature will have dis- 
appeared because it is not worthy to survive, and be- 
cause also the materials with which our literature is 
printed are so perishable that little will be left. What 
happened ten thousand years ago and what is happening 
now will make but a paragraph or two concerning the 
barbarous age when the human race came to conscious- 
ness and began to reflect upon its history and destiny. 
What we describe as antiquity will in perspective seem a 
part of our own time, and, if the Pharaohs of Egypt and 
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the presidents of the United States are remembered| and 
discriminated at all, it may be a question which came 
first, and indeed on which continent they lived. It may 
easily happen in that far-off time that some traces of 
the burning of human beings in our country will be 
preserved, and the evident suggestion would be that the 
only rational explanation was that we were cannibals 
who cooked our fellow-men for food. 

They who think of the world as coming to an end 
within a few years or centuries at the second coming of 
Christ, or who think of it as a worn-out planet passing 
on with the races that inhabit it into stages of decrepitude, 
miss all the glory of anticipation, miss the whole meaning 
of the plan of evolution, miss everything which gives 
force and meaning to the enterprises in which adventur- 
ous men and women, moved by noble thought and high 
ambition, are now striving to realize their ideals. There 
are dark corners, cruel customs, savage traits, modes of 
competition, and unutterable woes and sins to sadden 
the heart and darken the outlook upon life, and yet 
these are after all only occasional. Take the land to- 
gether, and the places where they lurk and hide them- 
selves, would make but little dots upon the map as seen 
by one who should cross the continent in an aérial car. 
More than that and better, these things are not the 
evidence of advancing decay, the cruelties and sorrows 
of a declining race. They are vestiges of an earlier and 
lower social estate, barbarisms left over to be done away 
with, animalisms to be outgrown, forms of weakness, 
ignorance, and lack of moral intelligence which are 
rapidly disappearing, and will vanish when we get a little 
farther on our way towards the unfolding things which 
will reveal the meaning and the purpose of evolution 
and the part humanity is to play in the process. 


The Best People. 


There is a natural cleavage in human society, owing to a 
community of tastes, sympathies, and ideas. sBut 
the artificial dividing lines that have been drawn by 
fashion, convention, and especially by money, are 
deeper and broader than these. Everywhere we go, 
we hear the best people spoken of with a certain reverence, 
as a class apart, a separate and superior society, easily 
discernible by signs all may read. ‘The best people, 
when their abodes are pointed out to us, are almost sure 
to occupy the finest houses in the town, surrounded by 
the largest and handsomest grounds. ‘Their places are 
conspicuous and elegant, and seem to say We belong to 
the éhte of the town. We would not be censorious. 
Some of the very best people may live on these estates, 
but we naturally rebel against a snap-judgment, and 
would probe more deeply into the matter before giving 
our assent. 

We hear it said not infrequently that the best people 
go to such and such a church, while by inference an 
inferior quality of human beings frequents the sanctuary 
across the street or round the corner. The two streams 
of worshippers are quite distinct. They do not mingle. 
They are not acquainted, nor do they wish to be. The 
worshippers of two temples, one pagan, the other Chris- 
_ tian, could hardly have less to do with each other. Now 
why should one society feel so greatly superior to the 
other? Doctrinal differences do not alone divide them. 
Christian charity might smooth the road to good will and 
toleration. No, it is a subtle sense of distinction on the 
part of the best people that is carried into the sanctuary 
and regulates all their relations in life. They would feel 
shocked to have it supposed that they considered them- 
selves holier than their neighbors. Holiness does not 
enter into the consideration. If it did, there would not 
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be so many best people, according to their own point of 
view. 

The best people are singularly indifferent to the other 
sort, unless they are in need of food, fuel, and clothing. 
If they are highly respectable, well-educated persons of 
the middle rank, the best people can easily afford to ig- 
nore them. It is not intellectual superiority or spiritual 
mindedness that gains you admission to the best set. Dis- 
tinction consists eminently in the power of leadership, 
but, if you cannot be a leader, you may possibly gain ad- 
mittance among the best people by becoming a humble 
follower. It is this quality that establishes the gro- 
tesque fashions and absurd customs conceived by daring 
and audacious minds. Imitation is said to be the 
highest compliment we can pay to any one. The best 
people in a worldly sense form a select club in which they 
imitate each other sedulously. 

We have seen in a farm-yard some lordly and self- 
conceited cock who claimed superiority over all other 
cocks, and is worshipped by a select following of hens. 
He puts down with bill and claw all who would dispute 
his pretensions or aim to be his equal. ‘There are singu- 
lar analogies between human traits and the propensities 
of lower creatures, and many a lesson may be learned 
from our poor relations that throws a startling retrospec- 
tive light on some of our own salient qualities. 

Even in this day when the so-called best people live 
continually in the light of conspicuity, there is a depth of 
loneliness and a hungering that seems to have been un- 
known to people who lived in simpler and more laborious 
times. [he best people seem not to have achieved the 
best for themselves or others. There is a lack of sym- 
pathy, tenderness, appreciation, and delicate regard for 
all classes and conditions.” The artificial classification of 
society does not bring happiness. It has too little heart 
and too much externality and worship of things. In 
other words, it is empty. To have the whole world pass 
through your house, and leave only its litter and the 
echo of empty laughter palls upon the immortal cravings 
in us all. 

The rule of old families in the past was far more elevat- 
ing and helpful than the rule of too opulent best people 
at the present day; for certain admirable traditions of 
manners and morals resided in the old colonial mansions, 
traditions of culture, refinement, and superior education, — 
a high standard of character, and position it was worth 
while to keep up. ‘They were examples worthy of imi- 
tation, educative in their influence and generally ex- 
erted for good. But the old families have dwindled, 
and the new rich families have come in. Those old 
people of whom we love to think lived beautifully on a 
sum that would now scarcely hire them an eight-room 
flat in a great city. ‘They dispensed a charming, simple 
hospitality without ostentation or parade. Their homes 
were centres of light and leading. They were the best 
people forty or fifty years ago; but we hardly know 
where to find them to-day. If they exist and have not 
merged in some other class, they are no longer leaders 
in the country at large. They cannot keep up with the 
pace of the new families who have bought a thousand 
acres where they once owned ten, who have built mansions 
immense as palaces, and stables so rich and costly 
they might easily be taken for mansions. In the seething 
mass of our over-prosperous society the old families 
seem to have gone down. Every day leaves our old and 
beloved world of the slow, jog-trot, happy past more and 
more in the rear. Is it wrong to regret the best people 
of our youth? to compare them with those who lead 
the social whirl in this automobile age? The quiet and 
calm, the dignity and simplicity, of those times come to 
us with the scent of roses and honeysuckle twining 
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around the porches of beloved old houses that have 
now disappeared forever or are being demolished amid 
clouds of dust and horrid tumult. 

Our society is still in a formative, crude state. Hardly 
has its foundations been laid in a sturdy national type. 
Instead of setting an example to the world, we have 
copied some of the- most unfortunate phases of foreign 
life. But our imitations are poor and sleazy things. 
They are only a veneer. If we are ever to be anything 
worthy, we must be sturdily American. Our best people 
must come to the top, and become really the best. Our 
standards of living must rise to a height where persons 
and principles are placed before things and possessions; 
for all reduces itself in the end as to whether we live for 
the soul or the body and the senses, whether we make a 
god of possessions or worship the one true God, whether 
we have a clear eye for discovering high and noble persons 
and honoring them as they deserve to be honored, or 
bow cringingly before the so-called best people, who, if 
not the worst, are often corrupting by their example and 
the least fitted to establish the standard of an inde- 
pendent-minded and enlightened community. 


Who is Responsible? 


A recent writer of note, trying to account for what 
he calls a commercialized church, lays a heavy charge 
at the door of Unitarianism. He tells us that the de- 
cline in Christian life, which he says exists at the present 
time, began with the denial of the deity of Jesus. The 
salvation of the world hinges, as he believes, on con- 
fession of Christ as the human manifestation of God. 
We must fill society with this conviction, or it becomes 
utterly debauched with selfishness. This great fact, 
or supposed fact, left out, the world is doomed. 

No one we think is inclined to deny the immense 
power of this dogma of the deity of Jesus. No other 
historic fact can anywhere begin to equal it in import- 
ance—if it be a fact. If man is a fallen being, and God 
is an angry God who demands atonement for our re- 
bellion, if Jesus was really born out of the laws of 
parentage, and his father was the infinite Holy Ghost, 
and if he, God, died, in order to make atonement for 
the sins of mankind, then there is no fact in existence 
that can stand up against it, and it should be preached 
until its consequences are felt by the entire race. 

Knowingly and wilfully to dethrone God, to rob a 
Divine Saviour of his rights, to destroy the confidence of 
millions in their only atoner is an act of such execrable 
wickedness that only a devil could devise it. If there 
be but a shadow of reason for considering Jesus of 
Nazareth to have been such a being, no crime could be 
greater than to deny it and teach the denial to humanity. 
Put the case as strongly as Wwe may, we cannot over- 
state the baseness of the denial of a divine being coming 
down from heaven and struggling to save a portion of 
a wrecked and wretched race. Let us state the full 
averment contained in the creed of Calvin: men are 
fallen beings, rebels against the Divine Law, and are 
cast off of God. In his mercy he plans to save those 
who will come to his just terms. He will appear in 
the flesh, and will preach salvation for all who fling them- 
selves on his atoning mercy. 

This enormous fact, if it be a fact, greater by far than 
the creation of globes, and their peopling with rational 
beings, one would think, should have been announced 
in such a manner that there can be no mistake about 
it. And yet we are asked to believe that it occurs in 
a village at the east end of the Mediterranean, in con-. 
nection with a feeble and despised race. This avatar 
of God is a Jew, a race with every qualification for 
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developing manhood of the highest type, and this it 
assuredly was doing. It took one thousand years to 
evolve the notion of the deity of Jesus, and to spread 
the story of the atonement throughout Europe and the 
fringes of Asia and Africa. It has taken two thousand 
to preach this deity over half the globe. It is met to- 
day by the tremendous fact that over one-half of the 
people on the globe have never heard of this divine 
avatar and this plan of salvation on the part of an in- 
finite Creator. 

Jesus was one of a company of noble prophets. His 
teachings were simple and pertained to the commonest 
life. He assumed no dignities, and glorified himself 
only as the Son of Man. That he drew us close to the 
Divine is unquestionable; for his views of God were 
summed up in the word ‘‘Father,”’ and his views of man 
were summed up in the words_‘“‘son” and “brother.” 
If we can conceive a God in the limitations of personal- 
ity, would he not have spoken and acted in a very dif- 
ferent manner? If miracles are God-like at all, and 
if the breaking of laws demonstrates divine power, 
why should they have stopped with his physical life? 
How could he have died out of Judza, out of Pales- 
tine, out of Asia, and largely out of Europe? What 
superhuman force entered the struggle, only to be 
overcome by the simplest earthly and human conditions? 
That Jesus was a man, highly charged with divine love 
and purpose, correctly places him in the light of history. 
The word “‘man” is large enough to hold everything that 
has ever been conceived or imagined. Unitarianism 
has neither robbed man of a Saviour nor God of wor- 
ship. It holds all men to be the children of the Father, 
and endowed with divinity. It brings us ethically into 
family relations with him in whom.we have our being. 
It makes of Jesus, in whom dwelt the fulness of God, 
the ideal One above all other men, whose office it is to 
win us from meanness and inspire us with Godliness. 
If the age is degenerate, it is not chargeable to rational 
conceptions of the Man of Palestine, but to those ex- 
travagances that have wasted most of the moral power 
of nineteen centuries. 


Current Topics, 


AN attempt to deal scientifically with the problem of 
inebriety in centres of population is outlined in a bill 
now before the New York State legislature. This 
measure which was sent to Albany by the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, acting in conjunction with the 
medical societies of the State, provides for the creation 
of an inebriety board for the city of New York which 
shall study the conditions in life, the habits and the 
temperamental peculiarities of persons brought before 
the courts on the charge of intoxication, with a view to 
devising methods of aid and encouragement in their 
struggle against the habit. Under the proposed law the 
board, under certain conditions, shall be empowered 
to send habitual drunkards for treatment and correction 
to an industrial colony or a hospital for a period of three 
years. The proposed method of dealing with drunken- 
ness aims primarily at the reformation of the inebriate and 
secondarily at meeting the requirements of society for 
protection against the habitual offender who has become 
a menace to the community. Sociologists regard the 
projected system as a great improvement upon existing 
regulations in New York. 

a 


AN interesting contribution to the agencies of in- 
dustrial peace in the United States is promised if plans 
now under consideration by a sub-committee of the 
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Industrial Peace Committee, established by Congress in 
1907, with the resources of the Nobel Prize awarded to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the previous year, should prove 
practicable. It is proposed that the body created by 
Congress shall take an active part in the settlement of 
industrial disputes, with the aid of mandatory powers 
to facilitate investigations of the problems that under- 
lie such controversies. In effect, the Industrial Peace 
Committee may constitute a permanent board of in- 
dustrial arbitration, with authority to summon _ wit- 
nesses and exact information under oath. Hitherto 
the committee has confined its activities to an academic 
consideration of labor questions as they affect the three 
estates of the industrial system. Now it is proposed 
to extend the sphere of its usefulness to the more prac- 
tical results which were probably contemplated by Mr. 
Roosevelt when he devoted the prize awarded to him 
under the will of the great maker of explosives to the 
task of promoting harmony between labor and capital. 


ad 


CIPRIANO Castro, the deposed master of Venezuela, 
appeared before the world as a pathetic figure on April 
10, when the cable transmitted to America and to 
Europe the news that he had been expelled from Marti- 


‘nique by the French government under circumstances 


which recalled ‘‘the man without a country.’ Sefior 
Castro, to whom asylum already had been refused by 
Great Britain, at the request of the United States in 
the interest of peace in Venezuela, landed at Fort-de- 
France on April 7. It was presumed that he was on 
his way to Caracas, where some of his adherents were 
believed to have been awaiting him, prepared to partici- 
pate in a coup d’état. Three days later, despite his plea 
of illness, the fallen dictator was bundled off to a French 
steamer and sent to St. Nazaire. The ex-president’s 
solemn protest against the methods employed by the 
French government as a violation of the law of nations 
created barely a ripple of sympathy in France or any- 
where else. The man at the mention of whose name 
the present administration at Caracas trembles as 
Europe trembled when the return of Napoleon I. to 
French soil became an accomplished fact appeared to 
have alienated the sympathies of the world by the 
memory of the rule of violence that made his name a by- 
word among the peoples. 


THE rigid measures adopted against Sefior Castro 
are apparently justified by his avowed purpose to return 
to Venezuela and make an attempt to overturn the 
government of President Gomez, who succeeded him in 
office. America, Great Britain, and France are in accord 
in their determination to eliminate him as an international 
factor. It is recalled at Washington, as at London and 
Paris, that in the last days of his turbulent régime the 
ordinary civilities and rights were withheld from the 
representatives of foreign nations at Caracas by the 
then president, who expelled diplomats at his pleasure 
and under circumstances of humiliation and hardship 
that kept the warships of the nations hovering along the 
seaboard of the little republic. In the mean while it 
is apparent that internal conditions in Venezuela have 
been greatly complicated by Castro’s appeal to his ad- 
herents at Caracas. The agitation has assumed _pro- 


’ portions which have caused the ruling president to con- 


sider seriously the advisability of resigning in the face 
of a possible return of his former chief to the harassed 
country. 
wt 
THE problem of divorce in the United Kingdom has 
been made the subject of more than ordinary attention 
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by the recommendations recently made by a_ judicial 
committee appointed to investigate the legal aspects 
of the situation. This committee has found that di- 
vorces are too difficult to obtain, that the processes 
of law are too expensive, that the judicial machinery 
is not sufficiently available, and that the legislation on 
the subject is insufficient. The committee calls atten- 
tion, for instance, to the fact that London, with its 
enormous population, has only one divorce court. It 
is recommended that the county courts be empowered 
to dissolve the marriage tie and that the expense of 
divorce proceedings be reduced. The creation of the 
investigating body was the outcome, in part, of the 
activities of the Divorce Law Reform Union, which 
has been advocating greater facility in the legal dis- 
solution of unhappy marriages as a step toward a higher 
morality. The union urges, among other changes in 
the laws governing marriage,* the inclusion of chronic 
lunacy and wilful desertion as causes for which di- 
vorces may be obtained. It regards the report of the 
judicial committee as a step toward the accomplishment 
of the reforms that appear to be needed by English 
society. 
& 


THE French Republic is confronted with an extraor- 
dinary situation by the tactics of the Geneeral Con- 
federation of Labor, which recently joined forces with 
the various associations of government employees. The 
immediate purpose of the combined organization appears 
to be to exact from the ministry a recognition of the 
pretensions of the labor leaders to the right of holding 
ministers to accountability in much the same way as 
the chamber of deputies now exercises that power. M. 
Clemenceau, whose virility and independence have 
been demonstrated on more than one occasion since he 
has held the office of premier, has indicated his inten- 
tion to resist the demands of the labor unions to the 
utmost. In retaliation the leaders of the unions, through 
their central organization, have shown a disposition 
to fight out the issue without much further delay, 
probably by precipitating a strike whereby they will 
attempt to paralyze all the activities of government. 
In the controversy, so far as it has progressed, the Clemen- 
ceau ministry has enjoyed the support of parliament to 
a degree of cohesive unanimity rare in French political 
life. 


Brevities. 


The smile that won’t come off, when it is known to 
be forced and intentional, is never attractive and is 
often repellant. 


All those who are opposed to family life and the bear- 
ing of children will die without posterity, and a new genera- 
tion will come in in which their ideas will have no part. 


We have known ministers who began life as evil-doers 
and then entered the ministry to undo some of the evil that 
they had wrought. We do not know one who made a 
success of the ministry. 


The general public, which comprises about two-thirds 
of the nation, seems to be overlooked in most of the dis- 
cussions of the tariff.°* A few interests, which commonly 
are not public interests, press for a hearing and get it. 


A cross section showing the different grades of ex- 
cellence and civilization, or the lack of it, in any com- 
munity would correspond almost exactly to an ex- 
hibition of the stages of progress between early savagery 
and present civilization. 
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Some of the most lamentable failures in public life 
come in the experience of those who with good intent 
try to be witty, humorous, sympathetic, eloquent, or 
authoritative in ways which to others are natural and 
therefore effective, but in them are artificial and therefore 
without effect. 


Somewhere between the editor’s brain and the printed 
page a mistake was recently made in estimating the 
burden which each citizen has to bear in paying his 
part of the expenses of the government. In dividing 
the appropriations by the number of inhabitants one 
cipher too many slipped into the quotient and. the 
average tax was thus multiplied by ten. 


Easter Hymn.* 


BY CAROLINE FLETCHER DOLE. 


Almighty Conqueror of Death, 
Earth wakes at Thy life-giving breath; 
And flowers appear above the sod, 
Hallowed where once Thy footsteps trod. 


Come Thou to every troubled heart; 
Bid light and hope their cheer impart; 
And heavy burdens fall away 
On this glad morn of Easter Day! 


Let joyful pans rise to Thee 
In memory of Thy victory! 

And Thy unceasing love and grace 
For all who, longing, seek Thy face. 


Lot’s Wife. 


BY ANSON A. SMITH. 


Modern research has changed the aspect of many of 
the great figures of history. Some of our idols have been 
dethroned: the memory of others, whose only offence 
was to tell the truth about the times in which they lived, 
have been accorded some measure of the justice denied 
them while they lived. The malefactor of a past age has 
become the revered martyr of to-day, while we laugh at 
the frailties of the saint of yesterday. Amid all this 
shifting of heroes it is just a little startling to read in a 
lay sermon in one of our great modern newspapers the 
story of Lot’s wife, practically unchanged in the telling 
since history began. Lot’s wife seems to have remained 
untouched by the ruthless hand of the iconoclast, probably 
because she was a woman and not considered worth the 
bother. Nevertheless, this woman played the only 
creditable part in the great drama of Sodom. 

View it in whatever light you may, Lot is anything but 
a heroic figure in the story. Accepting literally the Bibli- 
cal account, we must believe that he led the retreat from 
the burning city, leaving his wife to bring up the rear. 
Intent only upon his personal safety, he sprinted like a 
scared jack rabbit across the plains from Sodom to Zoar, 
forgetful of chivalry in the presence of danger. His 
exertion in the woman’s behalf was limited to an admoni- 
tion to obey the Lord and beat it. Lot put his wife’s 
trust in Providence and his own trust in his own good 
legs, with the usual result. He may have been.a good 
prophet, but he was a mighty poor protector. 

Lot’s wife lingered to cast that last look upon her 
burning home because she was a woman filled with the 


_ ,*This hymn was written for the Easter celebration of the First Congregational 
Society in Jamaica Plain by the mother of the minister, Rey. Charles F. Dole. Mrs, 
Dole was born in 1817. 
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home love that transcended selfish considerations. The 
fate of friends and kindred was of greater moment to 
her than the fear of death or the commands of Deity. 
It is reasonable to believe, too, that there was something 
yet remaining in the wicked city worthy of such a sacrifice. 
We do not know that Sodom was hopeless or altogether 
depraved. We have all heard from the pulpit various 
places called the ‘‘Modern Sodom.” New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and even our beloved Kansas City, just 
out of the throes of a Gypsy Smith awakening, are com- 
pared to the ancient home of vice and revelry. If Sodom 
were no worse than Kansas City, it was not unworthy 
the affectionate regard of a good woman; and, even were 
it an ancient Chicago, there was no occasion for despair. 
The Lord must have made an unfortunate selection when 
he sent his envoy to learn how many righteous people 
there were in the old town. That envoy must have been 
narrow, prejudiced, undiscerning, and pessimistic. What 
a pity that he did not possess the faculty of looking 
beneath the surface into the real heart of humanity. 
The cheerful optimism of an Ella Wheeler Wilcox would 
have discovered not only the few, but the grain of good 
yet remaining in the hearts of the many. Lot’s wife, 
being a woman, knew her neighbors better than the Lord 
knew them; and she ‘‘looked back’’ upon their agony- 
in pity and compassion. It was not sinful, it was heroic. 

Several years ago, among the smaller farmers of the 
South, I knew another woman who ‘‘looked back.” 
She had lived through the years of hardships following 
the war, years of toil and discouragement, of carpet- 
baggers and scalawags. Then with the Black Invasion 
the thoughts of the parents turned to the children, and 
the farm was sold and the family moved to town. With 
what regret this mother looked forward to the thirty-five- 
foot lot that was to be the limits of her home nobody 
knows. It would be little better to her than a prison after 
the freedom of the country; but the interests of the chil- 
dren demanded it, so no matter. As the last load of 
household goods reached the brow of the hill adjoining 
their farm, she gently checked the team, and, turning, 
‘Jooked back’”’ upon the familiar acres, lying serene in 
the beauty of an October sunset. What was in that 
look nobody can understand but those who for years 
have put thought and effort into something inanimate 
until it has become a part of themselves, only to re- 
linquish it at the last. But what we can understand is 
the home sentiment, the love of friends and old associa- 
tions, that were held in common by Lot’s wife and her 
modern sister. We can fancy it was the same spirit that 
prompted both acts. And we can fancy, too, that, even 
had the heavens been raining fire and brimstone, and the 
Lord in the person of the local preacher had warned 
her not to do so, the farmer’s wife still would have paused, 
like Lot’s wife, to cast one look, lingering, sorrowful, 
affectionate, upon the old home. 

Modern research has done much to correct the errors 
of history. We know now that George Washington was 
no perfect saint, but a man with the faults of men, but, 
nevertheless, a great man, a patriot, and a wise states- 
man. We have learned that Napoleon was not the 
selfish monster that history has painted him, but an 
idealist, who looked beyond the slaughter of his policies 
toward the good of coming generations. We know now 
that, had he conquered at Waterloo, the unspeakable 
crimes against humanity perpetrated in Christian 
Russia during the last century would not have been. We 
know that Europe would have enjoyed more freedom 
and the world been the gainer. Modern research has 
done a little justice to the memory of Thomas Paine, 
another ‘‘man of sorrows,’’ who was misjudged, con- 
demned, and crucified in spirit by the bigotry of the 


ss 
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times. This generation has done so much to retrieve 
the errors of the past that it can afford to send to the 
historical scrap-heap the absurd story that Lot’s wife 
“got hers’’ for disobedience. 

If Lot were to come to Kansas City to-morrow, become 
involved in a fire panic in one of the theatres, and behave 
as he did on the plains of Jordan, his name would be 
published in the newspapers as that of a coward, and no 
chorus girl would accept his invitation to supper. The 
one noble, self-forgetful, generous act in the whole great 
drama of Sodom was performed by Lot’s wife, the 
woman who “‘looked back,” the only heroic figure in the 
great tragedy. 

Kansas Crry, Mo. 


Dreams. 
BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D, 
_An acquaintance of mine claims that all his dreams 
come true, if only he waits long enough for their fulfilment. 
He has faith in them. ‘They have illumined his pathway 


in life. Before he receives an important letter, he has a 
dream about it. He is warned of coming illness by a 
dream. If he is about to win an important case for one 


of his clients, he dreams of getting a fee. He has never 
explained to me why he should be sofavored. Although 
a lawyer and supposed to be judicial, he has not taken 
into account the dreams which never come true. And, 
though assured that such dreams will outnumber the 
others and ought to be accepted as evidence, he goes on 
placing his faith in the occasional agreement between 
dream and event. 

It would be strange if an occasional dream didn’t 
come true, as we dream almost everything that can be 
devised by the liveliest imagination. The thoughts and 
events of the day are worked up into a nocturnal kalei- 
doscope. Dreams are not going to make things stop hap- 
pening, either. The sort of faith which sees a prophecy 
or a warning in a dream is very common, probably be- 
cause few persons dare honestly to investigate a matter 
they want to believe. To be disillusioned is not often 
pleasant: it is something like having a morbid growth 
removed by the knife, and costs anxiety and pain. Men 
may not shut their eyes to the other side of a question, 
but they avoid it. Like collectors of particular things, 
they see only what they are looking for. 

This accounts for the idea that ministers’ sons are 
worse than other sons, or that it is the religious man who 
keeps the newspapers full of sensational news: we fail to 
balance our ledger. ‘This accounts for the great follow- 
ing humbugs have. People begin by wanting to be 
cured in some unusual way: they end by investing in 
electric belts and lead rings, ignoring altogether the 
words of science or the experience of scientific men. 
Right here in our own country, where education is gener- 
ally diffused, thousands of our ‘‘intelligent’? men and 
women consult palmists, astrologers, phrenologists and 
their ilk, about the most. vital matters. They enter 
these much-advertised ‘‘studios,’’ placing their self- 
respect in pound, and ask some wiser-than-they how 
they are going to prosper in a given venture or an ex- 

ted journey or a secret intention. Shall I do this or 
that? Shall I marry Jane? Shall we undertake this? 
Am I going to live ten years? Or please read my horo- 
scope and tell me all about my future life, sparing nothing ! 
These dupes, who are generally not able to spare it, pay 
from five to ten dollars for the advice, and, what is worse 
than squandering money, waste genuine faith in worth- 
less quackery. 
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The man who bases his hopes and expectations upon 
dreams and dream interpreters soon loses individual 
poise. Instead of using the sense which God, his parents, 
and a good training have made possible for him, instead of 
figuring out a matter which stands only in need of adding 
up, this dependent man tosses up his piece, and says, 
“Heads up, win; tails up, lose.’ Instead of measuring 
his length, plumbing his line, or sounding his deep, in- 
stead of taking time by the forelock and setting activities 
in motion, he goes to some money-making schemer to 
find out if it will rain on the sixth day of the third week 
of the eighth month of the tenth year of his forty-first 
anniversary. If the great soothsayer, who has long hair 
and generally uncleaned finger-nails, tells him that he 
will take a journey very soon, that he will have a fever, 
get married, or be divorced, and after many years (of 
consultation with soothsayers) succeed in life, he mines 
on like a ground mole, awaiting events. If she says 
that he will soon die, he goes home discouraged. If 
she says that he will have sorrow in life, reverses, make a 
journey to China, if she tells him that he started out 
with great hopes, but saw few of them realized, he goes 
home astonished at the supernatural wisdom of the 
prophetess in revealing past and future. It is not diffi- 
cult to see the effect of such faith on the character of the 
man, paralyzing beneficent action, stunting laudable 
ambition, and giving him over to a chance game with 
the forces of life. It needs not a prophet to foretell 
hos future. 

Upon this unwillingness to face life manfully, to bear 
patiently the necessary burden of existence, flourishes 
the tree which gives us our gamblers, thieves, quick- 
route-to-wealth men, and also those who disregard the 
laws of health, then go to quacks for relief. Who does 
not know that the professional prognosticator has a 
general set of forecasts, that she sees the special set not 
in the palm lines so much as in the face of the applicant, 
his manner, his voice, and in the fact that he comes to 
her to be told what he might easily find out for himself? . 

I shall not offend any true Christian, I am sure, if I say 
that this want of ordinary sense about important matters, 
comes from a literal interpretation of Scripture, from 
a belief that every affair should be taken to God and left 
there. It has done a great deal towards destroying a 
healthy, moral self-reliance, no one can doubt. With 
this attitude men go to the Spiritualists to learn what their 
dead friends have to say to them,* spurning the advice 
of their living companions. Answers do not so easily 
drop out of the invisible heaven. 

The means of securing an answer to a request is much 
like that employed by the ancient Greeks: they divined 
the will of God. By some automatic process we impute 
to God our own desires, or we punish ourselves by de- 
ciding that it is God’s will that we be punished. Like 
the responses of Ptoios, answers to prayer are generally 
made in sch a way that we are satisfied they came directly 
from above. Deacon Frost prays for rain, while his 
neighbor, equally faithful, prays for continued sunshine, 
and their farms adjoin; Deacon Frost is raising a crop on 
a volunteer field, but the neighbor has raisins out to dry. 
I am sure that, if the Lord is not greatly amused, he feels 
very sorry that two grown-up men can be such intrinsic 
fools. . Bishops in the North and in the South, praying for 
victory,—a victory which would confound itself! The 
Christian Boers and the Christian British asking God to 
bless their arms! Going to your closet to ask the Lord 
whether you shall borrow $100, propose to Mary, go on a 
journey, resign a pastorate, or eat a potato salad at 
night, is one with going to the Oriental prognosticator 
for similar advice. I say this reverently and with a full 


* Reference is made here of course to money-making ‘‘mediums.” 
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understanding of our human relation to our heavenly 
Father. Such prayers do not show good judgment. 

God works through established laws, and it shows 
either ignorance or vanity on our part for us to think 
that he is going to thwart his universal plan for our per- 
sonal benefit and the detriment, perhaps, of thousands of 
others equally his children. He notes the sparrow’s 
fall to the ground because he controls the laws of gravi- 
tation, or at least made them possible; and our hairs are 
all numbered by the rigidly exacting requirements of 
physical science. 

Now most men have been given all that they need in 
the way of equipment for an ordinary existence. To good 
sense, care, industry, and ordinary health the world 
is responsive. He who has eyes to see and ears to hear 
will usually know all that is good for him to know con- 
cerning his future, and his past does not need to be 
told by any outsider. And these faculties will enable 
him to guide his conduct without the help of dreams 
and astrologers. 

Unfortunately, ancient fables and traditions have 
stood in the way of our using what individuals of the 
brute creation use instinctively. By desuetude we are 
in danger of losing our mental aplomb, just as we have 
lost some of our physical appurtenances because they 
have remained unused for so very long. If we are not 
naturally or morally capable of deciding what the 
new-born kitten is able to do for himself, then we have 
our friends, gifts of God, who will advise us. They will 
tell us not by the stars, the lines in our hands, or the 
bumps on our heads, but by what we are and what we 
can do. 

I believe sincerely that God answers prayer of the right 
sort, and such prayers are good for us to pray, but I do 
not believe in going to our closet (which is generally a 
very dark place, indeed) with matters which our Father 
has given us the means of determining for ourselves, or 
matters which it is nothing but foolish curiosity to in- 
quire about. Deacon Frost, who prays the loudest for 
material prosperity and the growth of his already flourish- 
ing business, shows a lack of sincere consistency when 
he carefully attends to every detail of his affairs, not 
giving the Lord a chance to alter one item; when he 
refuses to ‘‘bless with his blessings,’ at the suggestion 
of the very Father he prays to! 

Hoyivuais, Hawa. 


History and Peace. 


BY. JANE A. STEWART. 


The 450,000 teachers in the United States will all 
teach history on a different basis in the future if the 
new American School Peace League has its way. 

This enterprising League began in Boston in the fall 
of 1908, and has made wonderful headway in a com- 
paratively short period. Already hundreds of educators 
in all parts of the country have come into affiliation with 
it. These include university and college presidents and 
professors; State and local superintendents of schools; 
editors of educational publications; masters and prin- 
cipals of private and public schools; heads of academies, 
preparatory schools, normal training schools, and 
teachers, colleges; directors of educational leagues, 
public lectures, and manual training institutes; heads 
of college settlements; authors and journalists; super- 
intendents of playground associations; students in uni- 


versities, colleges, and normal schools; writers of 
literature and of history; scientists; and teachers 
everywhere. 


Among the best-known educators who are officially 
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connected with the League are President David Starr 
Jordan of Leland Stanford Jr. University, California; Mary 
Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke College, Massachusetts ; 
W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio University; H. B. 
Frissell, principal Hampton Institute, Virginia; Samuel 
T. Dutton, head of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of Indian 
Schools, District of Columbia; Dean W. P. Rogers, 
Cincinnati University Law School; Dean Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena; 
Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago; Miss Laura 
Drake Gill, former Dean of Barnard College, president 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, District of Columbia ; 
Endicott Peabody, head-master Groton School, Massa- 
chusetts; Superintendent Frank B. Cooper, former 
president National Education Association, Seattle, 
Wash.; Secretary George H. Martin, Massachusetts 
State Board of Education; S. Belle Chamberlain, State 
superintendent -public instruction, Idaho; Walter M. 
Ranger, former president American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Providence, R.I.; Henry Turner Bailey, editor 
“School Arts Book,’ Scituate, Mass.; and Dr. James P. 
Haney, director of art and manual training public 
schools, New York City. 

In addition the League includes such leaders in public 
sentiment as Robert Erskine Ely, director of the League 
for Political Education; Charles Sprague Smith, director 
of the People’s Institute, New York City; George W. 
Fulk of the Inter-collegiate Peace Association; Bliss 
Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead. 

An expert educator and authority on school adminis- 
tration is the executive head of the League, Superintend- 
ent James Hixon Van Sickle of the Baltimore (Md.) 
public schools. A Massachusetts city school superin- 
tendent, B. C. Gregory of Chelsea, is the treasurer; and 
a former teacher, now interested in advancing public 
educational and philanthropic movements, is the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston. There are 
various groups of officers,—sixteen vice-presidents, an 
executive committee of ten members, a council of fifty 
members, and five standing committees (Publications, 
Press, History, Meetings and Discussion, and Internation- 
al), enlisting the endeavors of over sixty experts. 

The League in full swing cuts a wide swath. When it 
has its will, the educational associations throughout the 
country will have Peace as one of the chief topics for 
consideration at the annual teachers’ institutes, etc.; 
the college and university and the normal school stu- 
dents will be briskly debating the subject of international- 
ism on their platforms and at their literary societies; 
international committees or departments for the pur- 
pose of making a detailed study of the relation of the 
peace movement to school instruction will be created 
by the educational bodies; a collection will be made of 
the best peace songs and a lot of good new ones will be 
written; teachers’ helps for the teaching of peace will be 
available; courses in history based on the modern idea 
of emphasizing the arts of peace rather than the arts of 
war will be given at summer schools, etc.; the text-books 
will be overlooked with a view to their improvement as 
propagators of peace rather than of war sentiment; and 
all the educational agencies around the world will be 
brought into closer affiliation as a means of promoting 
genuine internationalism, which means the establishment 
of universal peace and arbitration. 

The teacher—the much-burdened but ever ready, tire- 
less teacher—is the lever which the American School 
Peace League brings into play for the making of the 
desired sentiment for peace and arbitration. Its plan, 
happily, is not to add to the already congested curricu- 
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lum, but to infuse peace sentiment into the topics already 
taught. ; 

_ Not only history, but also geography, science, and 
literature, it is pointed out, lend themselves admirably 
to this end. History, it is claimed, should be made to 
show the common achievements of the different nations. 
Becoming acquainted with this co-operative process, 
leading to world unity, the pupil can realize more fully 
the meaning of the history and administration of his 
own country. Emphasis should be laid not on cam- 
paigns, battles and other military details, but on the arts 
of peace and on the industrial and social conditions of 
' the people, 

The teacher who realizes vividly the contraction of 
the world in the last half-century makes her geography 
and history pupils feel it, too; and she will show, as is ably 
pointed out, how steam, electricity and self-government 
have struck the death-knell not only of war, but of that 

* supposed preventive of war—fabulously costly, short- 
lived navies. Literature, which has in the main been 
on the side of peace, contributes to the inculcation of the 
spirit of good will and fair play on which rests the entire 
fabric for the solution of international dangers and 
defence. 

The American School Peace League, it is easy to foresee, 
will receive a cordial welcome when it makes its formal 
début among the organized national educational bodies 
at its first conference, scheduled to take place in con- 
nection with the great annual meeting of the National 
Education Association and affiliated bodies in Denver 

‘in June, 1909. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Our Silent Partner. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


“More servants wait on man than he’ll take note of.,’’ 


“The world is so full of a number of things’ that 
they hide each other. As a result, if we stop to contrast 
the great treasure-house of the universe with the paltry 
trifles which we take from it, we shall see our resemblance 
to a child playing one-finger airs on an instrument of a 
billion octaves. 

The situation is the more baffling because many of 
the biggest things in the world wear a cloak of invisibility 
to the outer eye and are thus doubly hidden behind the 
little things. Witness the long centuries during which 
no one saw the power of steam, dynamite, and electricity 
in the material world, or the power of faith, hope, and 
love in the spiritual. 

Even yet, after all has been discovered of the great 
invisible facts and forces, seen only by the inner eye, one 
of the most stupendous of them all passes for the most 
part unnoticed. As this fact happens to be one which 
is charged with infinite possibilities of comfort and cheer 
for every one, when once it is recognized, no one can afford 
to overlook it. Plainly named to those who have nevér 
consciously acknowledged it, that fact is the silent 
partnership of the Almighty in every calling in which 
men and women engage. : 

No matter what names a company may have on its 
sign-board, this silent partner is the leading member of 
the firm. The most striking illustration of this unrecog- 
nized partnership is furnished in the calling of the man 
who tills the soil. - 

_ Laying aside for a moment the veil of familiarity, 
woven by the centuries, we discover that the occupation 
of the farmer and gardener is nothing less than a close 
partnership with the Almighty in miracle working. And, 
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though the terms of the contract are unwritten, every 
wise farmer knows them by heart. ‘‘The Silent Partner,” 
tuns the contract, ‘‘will furnish the seeds which his other 
partners have helped him save through the long ages. 
The farmer, on his side, must prepare the soil, and, after 
the sowing or planting, must hoe his crops and weed 
them diligently. The Silent Partner, unless thwarted 
by the untoward action of usually beneficent laws, will 
furnish sun, rain, and the action of the mysterious prop- 
erties of the soil which assist the miracle of increase.”’ 

“On the testimony of the centuries, moreover, the 
Silent Partner agrees to furnish bees for the fertilization 
of clover, and winds to waft to the pistils of the corn its 
fructifying pollen. With his great chromatic tinter, 
the sun, he promises to give golden yellow hues to wheat, 
corn, and oats, rose and red to the cheeks of apples, 
purple to plums and grapes, and an indefinite number of 
shades of green and yellow to the various products of 
the garden. The Senior Member of the firm will also 
furnish (at a merely nominal sum, payable to their present 
owners) beasts of burden and such other domestic ani- 
mals as make direct contribution to the farmer’s income.” 

So might one continue with an indefinite number of 
details, the reading of the great unwritten contract be- 
tween the Almighty and the man who tills the soil. 
But these suggestions may serve as well as more to show 
how tenderly intimate the relations might be between 
the celestial and terrestrial partners of the firm which 
produces the kindly fruits of the earth. 

Looking at the celestial side of the partnership, it is 
pleasant and altogether reasonable to suppose that the 
Senior Member keeps an eye on all his finite partners, 
whether they till the soil or the hearts of their fellow- 
men. Although the Silent Partner says nothing about 
the way the farmer shall draw his furrows and hoe and 
weed his crops, the terrestrial partner knows from the 
way the Head of the Firm does Ms work—from the 
finish of a planet to the petals of a rose—that he knows 
exactly how it should be done. So the man who draws 
a straight furrow and hoes and weeds as he should can 
be as certain of giving pleasure to his Senior Member as 
the latter is sure of giving delight to the farmer with full 
ears of corn and red-cheeked apples. 

In addition to the tonic moral effect which results from 
a vivid consciousness of this mystical partnership, there 
is an infinite number of other results which are stimulat- 
ing in other ways. There is a tremendous impetus in 
the bare, undeniable fact that the Almighty trusts man 
enough to take him into partnership, as he does in every 
enterprise known to man. Moreover, when once a man 
who tills the soil has the habit of listening to his invisible 
partner, his inner ear will catch a thousand finer messages 
than those which pertain to the bare utilitarian facts 
of tillage. For the Celestial Partner, not wishing his 
earthly factor to become as dull as the clod he turns, 
furnishes singing brooks and birds, that his tasks may be 
set to music and blossoms to swing their fragrant censers 
along his pathway. 

While a tiller of the soil seems to have a chance to 
come into more intimate relations with him who is the 
Silent Partner of everybody’s firm, yet in hundreds of 
other callings the same connection is manifest. The 
carpenter, who understands the celestial code of his 
firm, may read, in the wonderful grains of oak, ash, 
mahogany, curled maple, and cypress, poem after poem 
in the hieroglyphics of his Silent Partner. 

The miner and stone-cutter and the polisher and 
setter of gems hold also in their very hands illuminated 
pages from the great universal manual written by the 
invisible Head of their firms. Sea-captains, and _ all 
those who. go down to the sea in ships, likewise pursue 
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their calling girded about by compelling evidences of a 
partnership which offers, above the fixed rates of naval 
interest, enormous celestial dividends to all terrestrial 
members who know how to read the interlinear clauses 
of their contract. 

What incredible alliance, too, of celestial and terrestrial 
agencies is the photographer’s art! ‘‘Never mind,” 
says.the Head of this firm, ‘‘the trifling distance of 
ninety-threé million miles between you and the sun whose 
rays I loan you. Instead of being an obstacle, it really 
is much better for your work to have precisely that 
distance between my sun plant and yourself. I use it 
for s0 many other industries that I must keep it where 
no one would try to get a monopoly on it. You would 
really find it worse than useless were it only a mile 
away.” 

So the photographer, while his fingers perform the 
mechanical duties of his art, may sail the wide seas of 
wonder whose shores are infinity. 

Even when man turns from the great open spaces_of 
heaven and earth and walls himself in the brick of stone 
of acity, he cannot dissolve the wonderful firm of which 
he is.an unconscious member. Be he doctor, lawyer, 
clergyman, or teacher, he still finds more of his capital 
bearing the trade-mark of the Almighty. 

If he is a clergyman, like the farmer, his soil is furnished, 
rough, stony, or fertile, in the hearts of men. And, like 
the tiller, he must continually observe the terms of his 
unwritten contract. 

In like manner one sees as plainly the co-operation of 
the celestial partner in the physician’s calling which is 
really a specialized branch of the ministry. For who but 
the Senior Member furnishes the raw material of all the 
remedies listed in the pharmacopceia? And who but he 
assists the physician with those far more potent aids 
known as the ws medicatrix nature and the patients’ 
faith? 

Not less visible is the hand of the celestial partner in 
the vocation of the painter, for whom the world is filled 
with models, to which each new dawn and sunset and 
every birth make fresh additions. 

Looking further into the laws which control this mystic 
relation between man and his Maker, one finds that, the 
less tangible the material is which the human partner 
demands for his work, the more he is allowed of that 
richer and more varied capital which is the ‘‘dream stuff”’ 
of painters, poets, mystics, and artists of all kinds. 

The brick-maker and stone-cutter ask certain definite 
tangible material for their work; so do the carpenter, 
the undertaker, and the steel-manufacturer; and what- 
ever is demanded is furnished without question by the 
liberal Head of the firm. But the man who sees with 
the inner eye and hears with the inner ear wishes nothing 
that he can touch in the whole universe, asking, instead, 
the power to catch the elusive soul, veiled in matter in 
all its forms. And to him the Silent Partner gives, even 
as he asks, flooding his senses with the wonder and ec- 
stacy which stream from everything upon which the 
sunlight falls. 

The carpenter may ask for the body of a tree for his 
work, and, when he has. used it, he will want another. 
But the painter and the poet, asking only for the vision 
which may grasp the soul of the tree, obtain indestructi- 
ble possession of it, and a forest of others like it, by the 
‘law of spiritual entail. 

Perhaps the finest form of the partnership under 
consideration is found in such relations as exist between 
any true poet (whatever his visible calling) and the 
Great Poet whose lines are written in the Milky Way 
and in the hearts of men. The man who uses the tangible 
capital furnished him by his Divine Partner may fail to 
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take advantage of the obvious line which connects him 
with the Head of his firm. But the poet, using only 
the unlimited capital of vision, finds everything in the 
universe furnishing an open conduit to his Silent Partner. 
Through every avenue of sense the intimate rapport 
between them is strengthened: clover, mignonette, and 
lily, white star-beams and purple shadows all become 
transmitting stations for deep and tender messages from 
the Celestial Central. 

Keeping all these lines open, the finite poet catches at 
last the creative impulse, bred by what it has fed upon; 
and, even as his great Poet Partner brought forth the 
world from nebulous chaos, the finite poet brings forth 
his little world from the revolving mists of thought, 
fancy, and feeling. 

While the poet is generally born with certain entailed 
rights in the wide Kingdom of Vision, the humblest 
laborer is always eligible to membership in some of the 
great mystic firms of the Almighty. But whether he 
will take the bare wages of labor or become a profit- 
sharer in the spiritual increment of his company will 
depend upon his use of the free stations which connect 
him with his Silent Partner. 

Boston, Mass. 


Pity Me Not. 


Pity me not: it makes me pitiful. 

Grieve not for me; ’twill see me grieving, too. 
Come not forebodingly, but courageful, 

And speak the shining word that’s strong and true. 


If you would have me fearless, have no fears; 
If you would have me light and sorrow-free, 
Then give your steps the music of the spheres, 
Make your eye steadfast as eternity. 
—Anon. 


Mrs. Browning as Comforter. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


“Tt was astonishing,’ said Thackeray, “to look at 
that little woman and think what a great man she was.” 
There may be two views of the humor here, but one only 
of the judgment. No one can deny that Mrs. Browning 
was great. Her scholarship, for her time and oppor- 
tunity, was extraordinary; her grasp was strong; her 
insights quick and clear. The faculty divine was given her 
and a fervor that glowed through its exercise. Through 
all she gave us a body of poetry, copious, rich, varied, 
and inspiring. Critics say her ear was defective and that 
her vocabulary outran the dictionary. Both facts may 
be obvious to the merely critical; but who, caught up 
on the glow and passion of her song, could think of them? 
Her one hundreth anniversary is reviving discussion as 
to her rank,—where on the slopes of Parnassus shall we 
place her? Such discussion may be good academic ex- 
ercise; but for us, who read poetry for its uplifts, it is 
quite enough that she is on the mountain and on easy 
terms with its great society. 

The range of her aptitudes makes difficult any brief 
account of her. Her sonnets are among the best in the 
language; her love poetry is perhaps unexcelled save 
by her husband’s; in ‘‘A Drama of Exile”’ she treats 
a Miltonic theme with high success; to philanthropy 
she gave her voice, as in ‘‘The Cry of the Children,” to 
patriotism, as in ‘‘The Summing up of Italy” and 
“Casa Guidi Windows’’; in ‘‘Aurora.Leigh’’ she gives 
to a congeries of social problems a note of fame. All 


these must here give place to her treatment of pain, which, 


if quite incidental, is yet a marked feature of her work. 
For this she had a twofold discipline. Constitutionally 


——— 
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frail, she was for long years a sufferer: no small portion 
of her work was performed on the couch of invalidism. 
She had experience, also, of a domestic tragedy which 
searched her deeply. Add to theseexperiences a woman’s 
sympathy and a poet’s insight and a religious faith broad 
and intense, and we have her equipment for the high 
office of comforter which multitudes have found in her. 

A volume might be written on the appeals we make 
one to another when loss is heavy. ‘There is the appeal 
of fellowship, as when a Rachel weeps with another 
Rachel. There is reminder of blessings we still enjoy ,— 
health not spent, family and friends that still abide. 
There is stoical appeal to fortitude: there is theological 
discourse on the ways of Providence now and a requiting 
heaven by and by. None of these need we disapprove, 
yet all of them will miss their aim unless suffused with 
an upward charm. Of this charm Mrs. Browning never 
fails. She may be the weeping Rachel; she may re- 
mind us of abiding treasures; she may appeal to manhood; 
she may recall to faith; but always through the poet’s 
spell she lifts us. While others, uttering like thoughts, 
seem only to 


“Charm ache with words and agony with air,” 


she touches the soul with the wand of inspiration. Com- 
fort for our losses there is none possible while our spirits 
are at the level of them. Telling us to be brave, to be 
resigned, to trust, may often seem propriety of speech, 
but to deeper griefs it is not offering the thing needed. 
Our shattered health is regrettable indeed, and we can 
only lament it unless our spirits transcend our regret. 
Our vanished fortune must be the occasion of overpower- 
ing anxiety until at some better altitude our impover- 
ishment is beneath us. For our bereavements—loss of 
wife, child, husband—we can gain no consolation while 
our spirits, like our beloved, are in the graveyard. The 
wrongs we see about us are a hopeless blackness until 
at some Darien peak we look down upon them. In 
the valley our outlook is limited to our enclosure: it is 
from the mountain only that our vision shall be free and 
a glory greet us. And to the mountain Mrs. Browning 
ever takes us. How she does this we might need to 
explore the mysteries of her poetic nature really to ex- 
plain. It is not through the literal meaning of the things 
she utters, it must be through the spirit she breathes 
through their utterance. On the mount herself she 
flings down in tones of sweetest music the appeal, Come 
up hither. So is she the comforter of unnumbered souls. 
For those who have struggled and lost, where, outside 
the Gospel, is there more uplifting appeal than in the 
closing stanzas of the ‘‘Lost Bower’? In our weariness 
from life’s strife and tumult where are there more bracing 
words than in the latter portion of the ‘‘ Vision of Poets”’ 
and the ‘‘Rhyme of the Duchess May’? It is the happy 
custom of many ministers to meet funeral occasions with 
some inspiring verse. For such service it seems incredible 
that the ‘‘De Profundis,” ‘‘Only a Curl,” ‘‘The Sleep,”’ 
‘‘A Child Asleep’’ should ever go out of date. Be sure 
she does not minimize the grief, but through the fullest 
portrayal of it she conveys its balm. Under her touch 
the darkness reveals light,—the Christ stands by our 
cross. Of course this tells of a consciousness of the 
Divine in which she lived and which she could scarcely 
speak and not communicate. As one of her editors has 
well written of her: ‘‘A light from heaven shone per- 
petually within her soul. She had the divine illumination. 
God’s daily benediction was upon her. She held to the 
great creed, little believed, of love to God and man. 
She belonged to that Holy Catholic Church of which 
the pope is not vicar. She communed unceasingly with 
the One Head of the One Church, ‘I know that my 
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Redeemer liveth,’ this was her text. It might be said 
almost that out of Christ’s own hand she ate the bread 
and drank the water of life.” 

MELROSE, Mass. 


A Trinity. 


In one of our cities the electric company has over its 
doors the luminous legend, Licut, HEatT, Power. ‘That 
is not its creed, but its commercial gospel. It does not 
speculate as to the nature of this wonderful trinity; it 
does not, and cannot, explain just how these are three 
in one and one in three; it simply proclaims, ‘‘Light, 
Heat, Power.” Drawing from the great hidden sources 
of the world, drawing from the life of God, it has a new 
revelation for society: ‘‘This is the force that will light 
your homes, and cook your food, and move your cars, 
and warm them.” é 

Would that church and synagogue might with living 
fire reveal the hidden forces of its religion! Speculate, 
if you will, on the mystery, but above all display the 
revelation. Lzght,—the light of knowledge and the 
light of truth, the truth that makes men free. Heat,— 
the genial warmth of sympathy and love melting the 
ice of formalism, bringing in a new springtime, making 
human hearts to blossom and fruit, and the world gladder 
and better. Power,—the power of righteousness, the 
moral power that moves the world towards the fulfil- 
ment of its divine ideals. 

Light, Heat, Power,—three in one, and one in three. 
Truth, Love, Righteousness. With such a gospel what 
church can be without a mission? TLjsten to the words 
of the Deuteronomist: ‘‘The secret things belong unto 
the Lord, but those things which are revealed belong unto 
us and to our children, that we may do all the words 
of this law.’’—S. J. Barrows. 


What is Religious Faith? 


BY S. GOBIET. 


Jesus and Paul both emphasized the great need of 
faith. It would be interesting to inquire how far they 
meant the same thing and) where the apostle extended 
the meaning beyond that of his Master’s. 

It is not long after the founders of Christianity had 
disappeared that the Church began to give a restricted, 
specialized meaning to the word ‘‘faith.’ It came to be 
used in the sense of intellectual assent to certain dogmas. 
To be in the faith, one must give assent to the Athanasian 
Creed. Whoever did not, ‘‘absque dubio in eternum 
peribit,” he was eternally damned, because he was de- 
clared to be without faith. 

This definition and conception of faith does not have 
the sway and authority it once had. In some quarters 
it has receded altogether before a larger, more quickening 
meaning of .the word ‘‘faith.”” Many now give only very 
reserved assent to their own church dogmas, who are 
acknowledged as distinguished for exhibiting the. vital- 
izing element of faith. This intellectual dissent also 
extends to the so-called Biblical facts or statements. 
The six creational days, the universal flood, the three 
days’ inhuming of Jonah, and many other miracles of 
like character, once held as indispensable to the contents 
of true and saving faith, are held to-day by an increasing 
number of good men in and out of the ministry as, at 
best, things we may question or interpret differently. 
If whole-hearted and whole-minded assent or belief in 
all the recorded events of the Bible and its statements 
be necessary to a good religious faith, and if agreement 
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with the position of one’s Church in the past be necessary 
to loyalty, then, indeed, this generation has hopelessly 
drifted into the wide bay of unbelief. 

“But suppose that religious faith means something quite 
different from this. Suppose it means whole-hearted 
and whole-minded assent to the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount, which is the essence and development of 
the older form of the Ten Words; suppose that religious 
faith means love to God and justice to men, self-devotion 
and willing service to one’s generation; suppose it 
means doing all the good we can, to as many as we can,. 
wherever we can, with God’s help and promise of re- 
ward, ‘Then, indeed, we may not see alike as to many 
historical narratives, some allowing more weight and 
importance to this, some to that, while yet we co-operate 
in the same good works, moved by the same faith in the 
same hope. 

Does there not seem to be greater faith in the earth 
to-day in this sense than ever before? Is not the ten- 
dency fast gaining toward greater emphasis of genuineness 
of good feeling rather than toward exact correspond- 
ence of intellectual conception? Is not the meaning of 
the saving faith taught by the old Hebrew prophets, by 
Jesus and his apostles, now regaining ground? The 
differentiations of intellectual views or creedal definitions 
cannot much longer hold people apart who are inwardly 
united by the common bond of the same love of justice 
and peace and good works. 

This resurrected old view of Christian faith makes 
bonds out of former barriers, and obtains unifying 
strength where there was divisive weakness. As amalga- 
mation of metals produces something stronger than any 
one of them separately, so the mingling of Christians 
with varying view-points as well as distinctive tempera- 
ments forms a more resisting and lasting union. The 
Church of the Future will do well to cultivate this unifying 
faith that made good apostles of the emotional Peter, 
the intellectual Paul, the matter-of-fact James, and the 
unimaginative and slow-believing Thomas. Should there 
not be as much room in the Church in its twentieth cen- 
tury as there was in its first century ? 

TANNERSVILLE, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life, 


One of the mistakes in the conduct of human life is 
to suppose that other men’s opinions are to make us 
happy.—Burton. 

ws 


Men of great genius and large heart sow the seeds 
of a new degree of progress in the world, but they bear 
fruit only after many years.—Mazzinz. 

RB - 

In so far as it lies in your power, so choose your cause 
and so serve it that, by reason of your choice, there shall 
be more loyalty in the world rather than less.—/Josiah 


Royce. 
Sd 


It is curious to note the old sea margins of human 
thought. Each subsiding century reveals some new 
mystery: we build where monsters used to hide them- 
selves.—Longfellow. 

td 


Don’t let us rejoice in punishment, even when the 
hand of God alone inflicts it. The best of us are but 
poor wretches just saved from shipwreck. Can we feel 
anything but awe and pity when we see a fellow passenger 
swallowed by the waves?—George Eliot. 
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The great desiring heart of man, surging with one 
strong, sympathetic swell, even though it be to break 
on the beach of life and fall backwards, leaving the 
sands as barren as before, has yet a meaning and a power 
in its restlessness with which I must deeply sympathize. 
Mrs. Stowe. 
a 


It has been shrewdly said that, when men abuse_us, 
we should suspect ourselves, and, when they praise us, 
them. It is a rare instance of virtue to despise censure 
which we do!not deserve, and still more rare to despise 
praise which ,we do. But that integrity that lives only 
on opinion would starve without it.—Colton. 


od 


Not to shut our eyes, through indolence or despondency, 
to the sin remaining in us,—not to mistake death for 
life, sorrow for repentance, and imagination for love, 
not to grow weary in our upward course, or to substitute 
wishing for willing,—this is our ceaseless task here below, 
a task impossible without faith, but without which faith 
is impossible too.—Frederick Perthes. 


The Pulpit. 


What Emotions Should the Church Cultivate? 


BY REV. R. J. HUTCHEON, 


Among the various characteristics of our age none is 
more striking than the wide-spread disregard for emo- 
tionalism in religion. We turn from the religious 
emotions which former generations were happy to feel 
and display as we turn from hysterical grief or maudlin 
sentimentalism between friends and lovers. Our age 
is pre-eminently practical: it has set its heart on the 
mastery of things, and therefore it will not cherish emo- 
tions which cannot be speedily transformed into energy 
for the commercial or industrial life. In addition to this 
our age is persistently critical and analytic. It is not 
content to feel emotions, it must study them, trace 
them to their routes, follow them throughout their 
evolution into life and conduct; and, since psychology 
has established a close relation between hypnosis and 
many of the more primitive religious experiences, the age 
looks askance at them as belonging to the abnormal 
and unhealthy side of, human consciousness. Finally 
our age is profoundly interested in the problems of 
society,—the just distribution of wealth, the protection 
of women and children, the founding of hospitals and 
charities, the public control of the great franchises, ete. 
And, since religious emotionalism has generally been a 
self-centred experience and concerned itself with indi- 
vidual soul-saving, the social workers of the time do not 
feel that religious emotion can be made a valuable factor 
in their work. For these and other reasons the attitude 
of most thoughtful people to-day towards what has been 
known as religious feeling is no longer reverent and 
believing, but indifferent, critical, and actively 
hostile. 

Now before we sttrrender ourselves to this attitude 
entirely, let us consider what the place of feeling in life 
really is. Look where we will, we soon discover that the 
capacity for emotion is one of the greatest assets of human 
existence. Feeling or emotion is indispensable in all 
the great experiences of our lives. Feeling is necessary 
to make one a great orator, a great poet, a great novelist, 
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a great patriot, a great lover. What do we mean when 
we say that a singer or player or speaker has no soul? 
We mean that he has no emotional capacity, that his 
art is merely technical or intellectual, and that he con- 
tributes no thrill to it out of his own personality. Why 
isit that the whole world abhors a marriage of convenience, 
a marriage arranged for business or social or political 
ends? It is because people éverywhere find pleasure and 
satisfaction in contemplating the fresh vivid emotions 
of two human beings who have found their happiness in 
each other. Why do the majority of novel-readers 
prefer the books of second-rate novelists to works of 
the masters? It is because they find in the first books 
more elementary and therefore more universal emotions 
than in the highly wrought art of the second class. Or, 
finally, why does Shakespeare stand, on the admission 
of all, at the head of the world’s literary men? It is 
because he has given the most abundant and adequate 
expression to the greatest variety of human emotions. 
Feeling must be present in everything which aims at 
awakening and retaining the interest of men and women. 
The orator must display it, so must the singer and the 
actor and the pianist. It alone is capable of setting into 
motion the imagination of the poet and the novelist. It 
must be present in the home to keep domestic relation- 
ships tender and unselfish. It must be present in the 
soul of the citizen to make him a devoted patriot. A 


. real joy in his work is necessary even to inspire the work 


of the scientific investigator and the documentary his- 
torian. Nothing can be great unless feeling exalts it, 
and in the last analysis nothing can be fundamentally 
usgul if feeling is not stimulated by it. 

ow what is true of art and patriotism and scholarship 
is just as true of religion. To take feeling out of reli- 
gion would be the same as to take love out of the 
home or imagination out of poetry, or the sentiment of 
patriotism out of citizenship or the soul out of the human 
body. Feeling in some form or other is the very breath 
of our spiritual life. Consequently the problem of the 
individual and the church is not to destroy religious emo- 
tion, but to raise its quality, to fix it upon the proper 
objects, and to bring its inspiring force to bear on the 
actual situations of life. Strip religion of its emotions, 
its sentiments, and its ideals, and all you would have left 
would be a few hard lifeless theological notions rattling 
around in the mind as the branches of dead trees creak 
and rattle in the breezes. 

What class of emotions, then, should religion seek to 
kindle? We may roughly divide the feelings that ac- 
company religion into four classes,—the physical, the 
esthetic, the moral, and the sublime. Let us consider 
these in turn. 

When you go to a revivalistic meeting of the more 
primitive type and see the converts writhing in seeming 
torment on the floor or leaping over chairs or shouting 
and gesticulating in a half-crazed manner, you feel at 
once that the emotion of these converts is largely 
physiological in its origin and character. You are sure 


that people do not act in that way when they get a new 


idea or see a beautiful picture for the first time, or are 
moved by pity or high resolve. If you have ever been 
at an exhibition of hypnosis, you cannot but find some 
resemblance between the actions of the hypnotized sub- 
ject and the actions of the religious converts. Both alike 
seem to be controlled by some force other than their 
own will. Their actions have no known relation to any 
object. Whatever it is that moves them, it is not the 
conscious thought or purpose of their own mind. ‘The 
feeling they experience is not one that can be expressed 
in words or in the forms of art or in intelligent action. 
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It is evidently closely related to the physical organism. 
It is akin to the feelings men experience when they use 
drugs or intoxicants. Useful moral suggestions may be 
made to the converts in their excited state which they 
will carry out afterwards, but without these suggestions 


‘ the feelings themselves would never issue in thought 


or action. 

Now it is becoming apparent to the whole Protestant 
Church that this kind of religious feeling has very little 
moral or spiritual value. Its mysterious phenomena 
which once seemed so supernatural, to those who beheld 
them or experienced in them so clear a visitation of the 
spirit of God to the human soul, are now known to be 
physiological rather than moral. and spiritual in their 
origin and nature. A negro in the South can experience 
the thrills of this kind of religious feeling in the evening 
and rob his neighbor’s chicken-roost before morning. 
And excitable, impulsive people of our own race can get 
happily converted at every revival that comes to their 
community: All of which goes to show that religious 
feeling of a physiological character, the religious feeling 
which depends on suggestion and the mob mind and 
violent impressions of fear and terror, is of a low type 
and cannot be easily transformed into moral character 
or genuine spiritual insight. It is not this low physi- 
ological type of feeling, therefore, that the church should 
try to cultivate. 

In.the second place there is esthetic feeling. The love 
of beauty is a very important element in human nature. 
The race cherishes deep affection for the men and women 
who have revealed beautiful things or taught us how to 
enjoy beautiful things or created beautiful things for us. 
We give a high place in our social world to the painter, 
the musician, the architect, and the sculptor. People 
find high pleasure in beholding beautiful objects or in 
listening to harmonious sounds. Consequently, religion 
has allied itself with the esthetic emotions. Many 
religious people always associate their thought of re- 
ligion with beautiful churches, beautiful ritual, beautiful 
music and beautiful vestments. They take their es- 
thetic canons with them when they go to church; and, if 
anything falls short of their standards, they have no joy in 
the service. They could not worship God in a barn as the 
Scotch Covenanters did or to the accompaniment of poor 
music or when led by a clergyman who mispronounced 
his words or spoke ungrammatically or wore ill-fitting 
garments. ‘Their dominant emotion, as they sit in their 
pews with their good clothes on, is the esthetic emotion. 
Hence, they tend to measure the value of a religious 
service by the pleasure it gives them through its beauty 
of form or its harmony of sound. They would have 
the church through its architecture and its ritual and its 
music counteract the daily effect, on the mind and soul, 
of ugly utilitarian buildings, harsh noises, dirty, common 
clothes, and sordid routine employments. 

Of course no one need be told that this is an exalting 
emotion. In the struggle of mankind up out of animal- 
ism the growing sense of beauty has been one of his great- 
est incentives and inspirations. The appeal of beauty 
has always been to man’s highest senses,—his sight 
and his hearing,—not to his lowest senses of taste and 
of touch. The love of beauty can be no chance product 
of evolution for the ends of reproduction as some scientists 
tell us, for there are a hundred forms of beauty that do 
not work to that end at all. The beauty of the world 
is surely in the last analysis no mere trick of our senses, 
but a revelation of the inmost nature of reality itself. 

But, for all that, our sensibility to beauty is a sensuous 
type of emotion. Our senses of sight and hearing must 
be thoroughly awake before we can feel the esthetic thrill. 
The esthetic mood is not that serene and blessed mood 
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of which Wordsworth speaks, in which ‘‘We are laid asleep 
in body and become a living soul.’”” We may be artistic 
to our finger tips and at the same time be selfish and 
sensual in our manner of living. The esthetic instinct 
does not seem to root itself deep in the moral and spirit- 
ual nature. It is an unsafe guide in the tangled mazes 
of this life. If all our activities can be traced: back, as 
we are told, to the self-preservative and the altruistic 
instincts, evidently our love of beauty has its largest 
root in the instinct of self-preservation. It is self-pres- 
ervation in its highest and most refined form. 

And, if that is so, we can easily see why an esthetic 
religion so often degenerates into a self-centred worship 
which is deaf and blind to the great realities of life and 
to the moral duties which our place in society lays upon 
us, and why so much of our religious life to-day is barren 
of great moral, social, and intellectual results. Aisthetic 
emotion ought to be part of the total religious emotion, 
but it often fails to become such. Beauty ever tends 
to gaze upon its own loveliness instead of blending with 
the whole of life; and every church that concentrates 
on esthetics is apt, one might almost say certain, to 
lose its thrilling interest in the moral and the sublime. 
The esthetic emotion, therefore, though a high emotion, 
is not the feeling on which religion should lay its chief 
emphasis. 

It is when we come to the moral emotions and the 
emotions of sublimity or the cosmic emotions that we 
reach the real sphere of the church’s activity. Pity, 
sympathy, justice, the sense of obligation, benevo- 
lence, love,—.e., the moral emotions,—have been the 
great civilizing and humanizing forces among men. 
They are the makers of individual manhood and woman- 
hood. They are the raw materials out of which the 
social tissue is formed. They are the mainspring of all 
the real reforms that are going on in the world. A few 
men by the manipulation of political machinery can 
never reform society. We must quicken the power of 
the people at large to feel and resent wrong; we must 
bring up our boys and girls to love fair play and to cry 
shame when a selfish or mean or underhanded deed is 
done; we must fill the word ‘‘justice” or ‘‘righteousness”’ 
in the popular use of it with the emotional content which 
men like the Hebrew prophets in the ancient world or 
men like Mazzini and Ruskin in the modern world put 
into it; we must arouse in all classes the sentiment of 
human brotherhood and the living sense of the inter- 
dependence of all in society,—in a word, we must kindle 
the moral emotions into throbbing life if we are to get 
the driving force necessary for useful reforms. Only in 
the hearts of the people can there be generated a large 
enough body of emotion to bring reforms about and 
maintain them when they have been made. 

And not only is it through the moral emotions that we 
are enabled to live in happy, beautiful, and unselfish re- 
lations with our fellow men and women, but it is through 
them also that our own being is enlarged and that we re- 
ceive our most, lasting satisfactions. We are greater 
and happier men and women for every tear of compassion, 
for every impulse of sympathy, for every act of justice, 
for every gift of benevolence, for every thrill of spiritual 
love. What air and water and bread are to the body, 
that the moral emotions are to the soul,—the funda- 
mental conditions of its health and happiness. 

Again, if the moral emotions constitute ‘“‘human 
nature’s daily food,”’ the cosmic emotions or the emotions 
of sublimity lift it into ideality and put it “‘in tune 
with the infinite.’ Our minds and imaginations clothe 
themselves with dignity and grandeur whenever we dwell 
in thought upon the greatness and sublimity of the 
universe. We cannot look through a telescope at the 
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stars or through a microscope at the small: life forms 
of our own planet without feeling that we are in the 
midst of a world that is shot through with wonder and 
mystery and glory. The sciences have supplied to the 
religious mind a body of facts which can never fail to 
excite its reverence and sublime awe. And, when we 


turn from the outer world to our inner nature and learn, : 


from the psychologist, of the depths beyond depths 
which he is discovering in our personality, or when we 
let our imaginations dwell on the suggestion of the phil- 
osopher, that our life is akin to all life and that in our 
heart’s beat is the very rhythm of the universe, or when, 
with the mystic, we sink to the depths or rise to the 
heights of our being, and feel as though we were in touch 
with a higher order of life or being, our whole nature 
seems to be lifted out of its little business and social 
and domestic boundaries and-expands to the dimensions 
of the universe itself... We feel that we are not isolated, 
unrelated atoms in aclashing, warring world, but at unity 
with all life that ever has been or ever will be either on 
this earth or throughout God’s infinite spaces. 

Here, then, are the emotions the church should try to 
cultivate through its services,—the moral and the cosmic 
or sublime. The physiological type of religious feeling 
not only has little social value, but becomes less and less 
possible as people grow thoughtful and learn self-control. 
The esthetic emotions tend to become self-centred and 
to satisfy the soul with a kind of enjoyment which 


makes one indifferent to the struggling, suffering world ~ 


around him. But the moral emotions and the emotions 
of sublimity enlarge the soul to its utmost limits. 
When these have been aroused in us in the hour 
of worship, we carry the thrill of them into all the 
life of the coming week. We feel anew our kinship 
with our kind. We strive to deal justly with our 
neighbors in business affairs. We think with pity of 
the sick and the unemployed and the unhappy. We are 
not so ready to condemn the wrong-doer without study- 
ing the forces that have helped to make him what he is. 
We cannot be indifferent to the aspirations of the toil- 
ing multitude. Or, again, when the emotion of sub- 
limity has been stirred in our souls, we cannot so easily 
fall back into the petty life of routine and gossip. Stars 
and infinite spaces form a part of our thought world, as 
well as streets and houses and dresses and neighbors. 
As we go about our work, the emotions of the Sunday 
service are rekindled, the sense of the Infinite rushes over 
us, and we feel that the seemingly little drama of our life 
is being acted out with God himself as a deeply interested 
spectator and participant. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Our Three Anniversaries. 


The Church of the Disciples in Boston celebrated the 
birthday of James Freeman Clarke on Palm Sunday. 
In another year we shall come to the centennial celebration 
of that day so auspicious which brings up so many mem- 
ories of the larger life. The readers of the Register have 
already been reminded that our dear friend Samuel Ho- 
bart Winkley was born ninety years ago on the fourth of 
April and that Dr. Channing’s birthday belongs to the 
trio of the first week in April. Happily, the memories 
of three lives so affectionately remembered in our churches 
come all'together in what is apt to be Easter Week. They 
come for us of northern regions in the spring-time of the 
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year, and these three names are, as they should be, all 
twined in with the present tokens of a larger and better 
life which the world brings to us in every hour as the 
winter passes away, as her spring-time comes, and as the 
greatest week in the history of the world is specially 
remembered. ° 

When the centennial of Dr. Channing’s birth came 
in 1880, the Unitarians of the country commemorated 
in different solemnities the event. At Newport, where 
he was born and where their beautiful church still bears 
his name, there was in the autumn a very interesting con- 
vention, which reviewed happily the work which he had 
done for humanity. Dr. Clarke must have remembered 
then that he came into the world just half a century 
later. Perhaps in his own pulpit he said so. But I do 
not remember that in the printed narratives. of the 
Channing celebrations this interesting coincident was 
observed. 

Twenty-nine years have passed, and they mark a distinct 
and important era in the history of religion in America. 
I remember that an intelligent lady, who had grown up 
in the very focus of the Presbyterian organization, told 
me in 1871 that till she was a woman grown she sup- 
posed that the biennial assembly of the Presbyterian 
conference was the most important event in history. It 
was to be named, indeed, with bated breath. 

No one pretends to talk in such foolish ways now. 
The poor mechanicals who have to pull the wires and 
provide “‘the speakers’ for such occasions do not pre- 
tend to speak of them as important. Fifty years have 
wakened not only the thoughtful people of America, but 
the thoughtless people, so that they understand that 
religion does not consist in forms of worship, of instruc- 
tion, or of organization. ‘‘The life of God in the soul of 
man’’ has been asserting itself. God is, I am, and God 
is here. What he requires of us is what he has always 
required, that we do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with our God. 

“With our God,’’—that is the requisition. The world 
now knows it, at least in America, and feels it and pro- 
claims it as it did not a hundred years ago. Among 
those who in different ways have opened eyes that were 
blind and ears that were deaf, so that the America of 
to-day knows that this is religion, and that religion is 
not a matter of rituals or formulas of regimen, are 
the three men who were born in the first week of April. 

The influence of Channing may be called a sort of John 
Baptist work, proclaiming the word in that horrible theo- 
logical desert of formula and conventionalism and dust 
and smoke and ashes which was called Religion when 
Channing was born. I believe that in his earlier days 
men thought that he won his ascendency by his care as 
a thinker, even by his skill as a critic, and, above all, 
by the lucidity of his statement. Young men used to 
be taught that they must put what they had to say in 
that exquisite ‘‘style’’ of Dr. Channing. But any per- 
son who had been deceived by a theory of success so 
cheap as this was undeceived when he read Channing’s 
life. First, second, and last, what he wanted and prayed 
for was a closer walk with God. None of the mystics of 
history, none of the real reformers of the Church who 
had seen the vision, surpassed him in this eagerness to 
go and come as a child of God and make others walk 
with God. 

From that day when he appeared as a teacher of 
men in Federal Street Church, the unfolding of religion, 
the decay of religious organizations, the increase in 
personal piety, the hatred and ridicule of the machinery 
of religion, have gone on in America, so that men do not 
know what desert they escape from. 

I said last week that I had been reading Emerson’s 
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life again. Iam glad to know that we are soon to have 
in hand a more complete volume, with large extracts 
from his journals and letters. Nothing can be more 
interesting than the steady triumph in the face of the 
steady opposition of all sorts of scribes and Pharisees. 
Dean Stanley told Dr. Eliot just before he left America for 
Europe that he had heard while he was here our most 
eminent preachers,—generally evangelical in denomina- 
tional position,—but that it made no difference what 
the name of the church or of the man was, the ser- 
mon was always by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Men who know will tell you that there are more copies 
of Emerson’s. Essays and similar publications scattered 
through the homes of America than there are of any other 
book of modern times. What carries them into the 
wilderness and the forecastle is the gospel of the immanent 
presence of God. ‘‘This is God who tells you what is 
right. He is God who makes the world so beautiful. 
He is God who will carry the nation through. Why are 
you troubled when you have the living God to fall back 
upon ?”’ 

Because the foundation of all religion is so. simple 
as this, the world of ecclesiastics is very apt to hate the 
simpler statements of religion. The little book which 
contains the Four Gospels is simplicity itself. And 
here is the reason why it is generally unpopular among 
the mechanical people who are retained to theologies 
and ordinances of worship,--unpopular with the ec- 
clesiastics, only they do not like to say so. 

I am living in a city where the daily newspapers are 
now discussing the Greek of Saint Chrysostom where he 
defines the foundation of the Church. But this study 
of jot and tittle does not always satisfy the children of 
God. If they are living happily at home with him, seek- 
ing his direction, walking with him, and talking with 
him, they will not be reconciled to the operations of 
machinery in such an affair. Gradually they find that 
somebody is trying to ship them off to some famous 
boarding-school whose teachers are very highly recom- 
mended by other people like them, but where, alas! they 
are very homesick. If they do not see the Father’s face, 
they are not satisfied. 

It is then that Augustine cries out: ‘‘O my God! 
I could not be, wert Thou /not in me, or unless I were in 
Thee.” Itis then that Saint Francis ‘‘takes me out from 
the cloister into the world, and the very chatter and 
singing of his little birds teach me how God loves his 
creatures and his children.” EpwArD E. HALE. 


Prayer. 


O thou Spirit whom no name can measure and no 
thought contain; thou to whom years are as nothing, 
and who art from everlasting to everlasting! I thank 
thee that my life still lasts from year to year. I thank 
thee that my cup is full of blessings. But I would bless 
thee still if thou didst fill my cup with grief and turn 
my day into night. Yea, O God, my Father! I will 
bless thee for whatever thou shalt send. I know it is 
all very good. I bless thee that thou art still very nigh 
me, that thou speakest to my heart from year to year. 
Thou kindlest my faith, thou quickenest my love, thou 
castest down my fear. O my God! be not afar off: 
may I never become false to thy gift! Let my eyes be 
open, my heart true and warm, my faith pure and heav- 
enly. May religion dwell in the inmost sanctuary of 
my heart: let it be my daily life! And wherever the 
years shall find me, may I do my duty without fear, 
and so live on, lying low in thy hands and blessed by thy 
goodness.—Theodore Parker, 


AI2 


Literature. 


SoctaL LIFE AT ROME IN THE AGE OF 
CickRo. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25 
net.—The history of the world has com- 
monly been written as if a few dozen men 
and women in each nation and a few great 
battles were the only objects of interest. 
But men and women of marked character- 
istics are only types and exponents of the 
national life that lies behind them, and the 
great battles are the culminating points of 
contact between two or more nations, and 
represent a stress of energy which may 
reach through the lives of many generations. 
We ate beginning now to reverse the process 
of writing history, and are studying not the 
great men to find out what the common 
people were thinking and doing or the great 
battles to discover the characteristics of 
national life. Through many sciences and 
novel forms of research and exploration we 
are seeking now for the signs and tokens of 
character and occupation which may show 
us how men and women lived in ages remote 
from our own and in countries unblest by 
Christianity and untouched by what we 
call ‘‘modern civilization.” In Greece and 
Rome there were wonderful developments 
of human nature. The minds and bodies of 
the people were trained in some particulars 
to forms of excellence which we are not able 
to reproduce and which but few understand. 
These remarks may indicate the point of view 
of the writer of this treatise and the course 
his exposition has taken. He studies the 
social relations and civil status not only of 
the first families, the patricians, and the 
leaders in government and society, but also 
the lower population, the men of business, 
the slaves, and the barbarians, who played 
so large a part in modifying the pursuits 
and aims of Roman citizens. Slavery in 
ancient Greece and Rome was entirely dif- 
ferent in character and in the source of 
supply from anything that we have known 
in America. The relation of master and 
slave did not, of itself, indicate any social 
distinction or intellectual difference except- 
ing such as followed the forcible subjuga- 
tion of one man to another. One hundred 
and fifty thousand prisoners of war taken 
at one time were, as a matter of course, 
sold as slaves to the speculators who fol- 
lowed the conquering army. ‘These pris- 
oners who became slaves might in every 
respect be the equals of their captors, but 
by the fortune of war they were condemned 
to slavery and no one saw in this fact any- 
thing to condemn from a moral point of 
view. We kill our enemies in war, and are 
not therefore condemned by the law of na- 
tions, but captives taken in war are no 
longer made slaves. This marks a differ- 
ence between modern society and that of 
Rome which it is difficult for us to conceive. 
A philosopher might be a slave or a slave 
might become a philosopher, and it was 
possible for master and slave to recognize 
their intellectual equality. There was, there- 
fore, no such distinction as we recognize 
between free labor and slave labor in Rome. 
The free man might work by the side of a 
slave who was in every way his superior, 
excepting for his bonds, and be so recog- 
nized by everybody. Marriage in Rome and 
the relations of the sexes varied in character 
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from that of a family life in which the 
Roman matron occupied a position of high- 
est dignity and influence all the way down 
to relations which would not now be recog- 
nized as befitting a civilized community. 
This was in part due to the system which 
placed the captive at the absolute dis- 
posal in every way of the purchaser, and, 
as in all such cases, created a state of slavery 
which included both the captive and the 
purchaser. The daily life of the well-to-do, 
their education, amusements, holidays, and 
religion, are described with many illustra- 
tions from the literature of the time, with 
Cicero as chief authority. 


A MoTLEY JEST. Shakespearean Diver- 
sions. By Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1 net.—When not 
long ago we heard this clever little jeu 
@esprit of Mr. Adams, a Shakespearean fan- 
tasy, read out very charmingly, as well as 
most effectively, we were struck by just the 
same qualities that we find again in the 
perusal of it. And, let us say, in passing, 
that to bear the test of reading aloud is a 
pretty sure proof that the article thus treated 
has decided merits,—so many things that 
are pretty good, or indeed very good, going 
down before the severe trial of vocal utter- 
ance. For there is much cleverness in the 
way in which Mr. Adams has caught what 
may be called the Shakespearean dialect. 
Evidently, he is soaked in Shakespeare,—a 
very good thing in which to take frequent 
baths! So the characters in this little fan- 
tastic play talk not, of course, exactly 
Shakespeare, but give a kind of pleasant 
echo of their original selves, which starts in 
the mind of any one who is familiar with 
the plays all sorts of agreeable remembrances. 
Take the speech of Jaques, one of the clev- 
erest things in the play. There is here 
nothing like a parody, say, of the Seven 
Ages passage,—that has been done and over- 
done hundreds of times. But there is a 
very successful attempt to turn the Jaques 
spirit on the little situation Mr. Adams has 
devised (of the various ‘‘mechanicals’”’ in 
their ‘‘translations’?) and a consequent 
“moralizing on the theme” in the very spirit 
of the pessimistic philosopher. In general, 
the scheme of this ‘‘Fantasy”’ is the visit- 
ing of the magic isle by Ferdinand and 
Miranda after their marriage, and the ap- 
pearance of some score or more of Shake- 
speare’s characters, who act themselves out, 
as we know them, with occasional bits of a 
story. Thus Romeo, when he sees Miranda, 
very promptly throws over Juliet, as he had 
before forgotten Rosaline; King Richard 
II, and King Henry VI. lament the tribula- 
tions due to their uneasy crowns. We think 
King Lear might well have been omitted: 
he is too tragic a figure to play a part in this 
fantastic show. But Falstaff and Launce 
and Bottom and Caliban are fair game. ‘The 
occasional songs—especially those of Puck 
and Ariel—are particularly graceful,—in- 
deed, we should say that a kind of fanciful 
grace is the peculiar characteristic of this 
little piece; while in the last dialogue of 
Ferdinand and Miranda, where Ferdinand 
moralizes upon their strange vision, there is 
a faint suggestion of the psychology of 
dreams which adds a most felicitous touch 
to the fantasy. The concluding sketch, ‘“The 
Merchant of Venice: Act Sixth,” isa clever 
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attempt at showing how Shylock probably 
felt after he had been forced to turn Christian, 
—a manifestly absurd but perhaps neces- 
sary conclusion to Shakespeare’s play, as if 
he could do it as easily as cut off his beard! 
Mr. Adams shows the Jew when alone, or 
with those of his own race, muttering and 
cursing his fate, and swearing that he will 
get even with Christian Antonio and the 
jeering Gratiano. In this way, we have 
always thought, the real Shylock would 
probably have accepted his ‘‘conversion.” 


.Of course, it is all a jestand a joke, and cer- 


tainly any one who takes it too seriously is 
a foul way out. But to toss a jest so lightly 
and gracefully as Mr. Adams has done is 
certainly no small achievement. 


HELEN Ayr. A story of the square deal. 
By Francis Sidney Haywood, A. M., LL.B. 
New York: The Cochrane Publishing Co. 
Postpaid, $1.60.—The title, with its quota- 
tion of ‘‘the square deal,” gives to the reader 
in advance a clue to the interpretation of 
the allegory of which the book consists. 
The scene is laid far back in time, and yet 
not so far back that the railway is not 
allowed to serve as the means of communi- 
cation and travel. The Chief Herald of 
Templand is inaugurated with great pomp, 
and immediately the forces begin to gather 
that are to contend for the mastery under 
the new administration and the constitution 
of the realm. All the names are fictitious, 
but it is easy enough to recognize the per- 
sonages who bear the titles of Barons De 
Vectur, d’Aurum, d’Olei, ef ai. The forces 
which are contending in modern life in 
business and politics are typified by these 
symbolic personages. It is a battle of the 
giants, in which good and evil strive for the 
mastery over each other. A love-story 
runs through the narrative and binds the 
incidents together. 


FRATERNITY. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.— 
The plan of this book is wholly original, and 
the treatment fresh and interesting. Some 
people who are over-civilized, and have the 
nerves which go with that misfortune, marry, 
and meet the problems which come to such 
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people. In addition to their nerves and 
mental diathesis, they are benevolent, and 
attempt in various ways to do good to what 
they call the lower classes. As they do not 
understand the nature and habits of the 
people with whom they are dealing, they 
make absurd blunders, burn their fingers, 
and finally make up their minds that their 
mission does not lie in that direction. The 
various adventures of the married men and 
women, with the entanglements caused by 
the enthusiasms and indiscretions of the 
younger persons, make a fine tangle, with 
crises and catastrophes predetermined by the 
birth, education, and dispositions of the men, 
women, and children involved. 


Katrine. By Elinor. Macartney Lane. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
This is a wonderfully well-written story, in 
which many different and strongly marked 
types of society in France and America are 
brought together and made to work out 
their fortunes in the old-fashioned way of 
love and war. ‘The characters are unusual 
and they are strongly marked. Irish, French, 
and American traits appear in their various 
representatives. The movement of the 
story is rapid, the conversation animated, 
the episodes always interesting, and the 
triumph of love and genius at the end 
quite in accord with the demands of poetic 
\justice. The sin of the world casts a shadow 
over the landscape, and yet is never made 
offensive or attractive. It is acknowledged, 
atoned for, and set aside. It offers no at- 
traction for the unwary, and the story leaves 
no suspicion in the mind of the reader that 
all modern society is corrupt. 


How TO TALK WITH GOD. 
eran Pastor. Philadelphia. The Sunday 
School Times Company. 50 cents.—This 
book will have an influence out of all pro- 
portion to its size. The author is so large- 
hearted that he rises out of the limitations 
of a narrow theology. He takes the great 
big fact about human life that men com- 
mune with God and are helped, and makes 
it natural and real and easy. There is a 
short statement about the anonymous author, 
an essay with the same title as the title of 
the book, and the remainder—more than 
half—of the little book is filled with prayers 
which the author has used. The prayers 
are indeed “‘talks’’: they are conversational 
and personal. The habit of mind which 
has gone into this book or which can grow 
out of it is strength and serenity. 


By a Vet- 


THe ART OF PAINTING IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Edmund von Mach, 
Ph.D. Boston and London: Ginn & Co.— 
This is a delightful book. It shows .that 
it has been produced by good workmen, 
and the subject and its treatment are 
worthy of the skill that went into the mak- 
ing of it. It is not a large volume, but its 
pages are hospitable, and it is rich in illus- 
trations. Dr. von Mach gives a discrimi- 
nating survey of the field defined in the 
book, and finds room to give an illuminating 
paragraph concerning about two hundred 
and fifty painters of ten different nations. 
The aim is to help people to appreciate and 
to discriminate among the results of their 
labors. With all this detail the book is 
good reading, even fascinating, when a great 
deal is read at a time; and it will serve also 
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as an excellent and comprehensive book of 
reference. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT IN 
RELIGION. London: British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Essex Hall 1908. 
pp. 318.—Our English brethren have been 
publishing a useful series of inexpensive 
volumes, explanatory of Unitarian views. 
The latest issue opens with an abridged re- 
production of Theodore Parker’s famous ser- 
mon of 1841 which lends its title to the book. 
Age has not impaired, but keeps it vital and 
forcible. The difficulties of unbelief and 
agnosticism, the rational principles of re- 
ligion, the question of miracles, the meaning 
of baptism and the communion service are 
among the topics treated by other authors. 
The collection is made specially notable by 
Mr. Jack’s discussion of agnosticism and by 
Dr. Mellone’s clear and refreshing statement 
of Martineau’s characteristic views in cor- 
rection of the misapprehensions of Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. The book has a missionary value. 


Magazines. 


The Bibelot for April (Portland: Thomas 
B. Mosher) contains ‘‘ Poems in Prose’’ from 
Charles Baudelaire, translated by -Arthur 
Symons. Any one who only thinks of Bau- 
delaire as ‘‘the poet of the malign,” from 
whose verse blossom ‘‘ flowers of evil,’’—like 
Robert Hichens’s ‘‘Green Carnation,’ the 
arsenic flower of a wicked life,—would do 
well to read these ‘“‘Poems in Prose.” Of 
course, the fantastic, the weird, and even the 
horrible is in them,—as in “Evening Twi- 
light,” ““Which is True?” “The Cake,” etc. 
But there is certainly another side to this 
strange shield, and tenderness, humanity, 
piety, are in such a sketch as ‘‘The Eyes of 
the Poor,”’—just a description of a poor 
man and a little boy looking into the win- 
dows of a glittering Parisian café. Only 
that, but all the misery of poverty and a 
good many of the arguments for socialism 
are init. It recalls Coppée’s haunting little 
sketch ‘‘At Table,” where, instead of enjoy- 
ing the good dinner set before him, the 
strange guest begins to think upon some of 
the dangers men have endured that he may 
feast. Or take the page-long poem called 
“Windows,” which shows how one may 
enter into another’s life, if only he has that 
Heaven-born gift, imagination. After all, the 
French with their lightness of touch, their 
inevitable word, know how to do this sort 
of thing better than we Anglo-Saxons with 
our lumbering phrases. And Baudelaire, 
translated by Symons, is certainly a past- 
master in this delicate art. 


Books Received. 


From MacCalla & Co., Philadelthia. 
Kindesliebe. By Henry Faulkner Darnell. $r. 
From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Social Duties from the Christian Point of View. By 
Charles Richmond Henderson, $1.25 postpaid. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Fraternity. uy, John Galsworthy. $1.35 net. 
The Federal Civil Service as a Career. By El Bie K. 

Foltz. $1.50 net. 
Uncle Gregory. By George Sandeman. $1.50. 
Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More. $1.25 net. 
A Manual of American Literature. Edited by Theodore 
Stanton, M.A. 
From the Century Co., New York. 
The Biography of a Silver Fox. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. $i.s0. 
Old Lady Number 31. By Louise Forsslund. $1. 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
A fantienen of Quality. By Frederic Van Rensselaer 
ey, 
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From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
The Chrysalis. By Harold Morton Kramer. $1.50. 
A Pair of Madcaps. By J.T. Trowbridge. $1.50. 
Dave Porter and his Classmates. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. $1.25. 


Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF ‘“‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit, 

THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of serviceare appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses, Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 

To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have, been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home”’ 
and “At Evening’s Hour,”’ containing songs especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 

Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 

Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 

To Sunday-schools, 


50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ready April 1 
[MEMORABLE SERMONS No, 18] 


THE 
GOSPEL OF JOHN 


B 
Rey. FRANCIS TIFFANY 


The historic forces that worked together toward its com- 
position, and the nature of the conceptions which it em- 
bodies. It is characteristic of the sound scholarship and 
deep learning of the author, and worthy of the careful at- 
tention of all students of the subject. 


The Memorable Sermons and Addresses Series, to which 
the above is the latest addition, is not meant to furnish 
tracts simply explanatory of Unitarian principles, for use 
in ordinary missionary work, but seeks to preserve in both 

ermanent and accessible form notable utterances or essays 
indicative of the distinguished scholarship of Unitarian 
ministers no longer living. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS MEMORABLE SERMONS No. 18 


BY THE 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Besten 


Aja 
The Dome, 
A Mistake. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


It was in the early morning 
When a robin sang to me 
“Oh, you funny, lazy fellow, 

How can you so sleepy be? 


“T am out in my red waistcoat, 
Spying from the maple-tree 
Where to find a juicy breakfast 
For my little robins, three.” 


I wriggled deep into my pillow, 
Down my bed began to squirm, 
He will find he was mistaken, 
I am not “an early worm.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Playing Lincoln. 


BY MARY STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


It was snowing furiously, and the wind 
blew in a way to suggest boundless prairies, 
with a fierce blizzard sweeping over them. 

Notwithstanding this disagreeable | be- 
havior on the part of the elements, the 
Hazard children, Beth, John, and Mary, 
had come around two sides of the village 
common to visit the juvenile members, or 
I might almost say infantile members, of the 
Speedwell family. It had been arranged, on 
the evening previous, that these little boys 
and girls, seven of them all told, should 
spend this Saturday forenoon coasting down 
a small hill near the Speedwell home. Of 
course, under existing weather conditions, 
coasting was out of the question; but the 
disappointment could be comfortably sur- 
vived if the children could only get together. 

Comprehending just how necessary was 
the reunion of these little kindergartners, 
who had separated at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of the preceding day, Mrs. Hazard 
called up Mrs. Speedwell by telephone, and 
then, having loaded her “treasures’’ with 
the bulkiest garments the house afforded, 
she opened the door and quite literally set 
them adrift. 

Mrs. Speedwell had a preference of which 
Mrs. Hazard was quite well aware. She liked 
best to have her childern, with their little 
mates, play in her own home or the home 
of some other mother who was equally alive 
to their innocent sports and amusements. 
Moreover, Mrs. Speedwell was favored. She 
had a room—a low apartment, to be sure, 
with one abbreviated window at the end, 
and only half windows at the sides, but long 
enough to extend over both kitchen and 
dining-room—which she could devote en- 
tirely to the children’s use. The pipe from 
the dining-room stove, helped out by a tall 
drum, kept the room sufficiently warm, 
Here were collected all the children’s games 
and playthings, together with a few pieces 
of the most ‘substantial furniture that had 
made its way into the Speedwell home. 

At the moment the Hazard children ar- 
rived that stormy morning, it almost seemed 
as if they had blown in at the door with the 
whirl of fine snow that accompanied them. 
However, when Mrs. Speedwell had removed 
their wraps, thus reducing them to their 
normal proportions, every: little limb was as 
warm and dry as need be, and the whole 
troop of chatterers was immediately dis- 
missed to seek its own amusement in the 
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children’s room, which appeared all the more 
attractive because it had never been chris- 
tened a nursery. 

I cannot tell you just what occurred dur- 
ing the first half-hour or so that the children 
were togéther; but after a time, Susie—who 
was in the fifth grade, by the way—an- 
nounced that she was going to teach kinder- 
garten and that she wanted her pupils to play 
Lincoln. ‘The Hazard children did not quite 
understand what this meant, but Susie’s 
brother and younger sisters had evidently 
had experience in similar lines; consequently 
it devolved on them to take the lead. 

“Mary, Beth, and John shall say which 
one plays Lincoln best!” declared Susie. 

“J want everybody to help me play Lin- 
coln,” said Susie’s brother, Stanley, who 
was six years old. “I am going to keep 
store.” 

“All right,” Susie acquiesced, and-Stan- 
ley immediately set up his mercantile estab- 
lishment in one corner of the room. Mary 
Hazard’s designated home was at the ex- 
treme opposite end of the apartment. 

Trade flourished briskly for a brief period, 
after which the store closed for the night. 
Then the youthful personator of Lincoln 
who had presided over it exclaimed, all at 
once 

“JT took six cents too much from Mrs. 
Mary Hazard to-day! I must carry it 
straight back to her!” And he forthwith 
proceeded to fulfil this conscientious task. 

Having accomplished his pretended night 
journey safely, and dropped his réle of Lin- 
coln, the little fellow drew himself up proudly 
saying,...- j 

“That was being good like papa.’’’ 

Susie made no comment, but called out 
her youngest sister, Kathleen, to represent 
Lincoln after her childish ideals. 

Kathleen led Beth, the baby of the Haz- 
ard family, to the centre of a long, unoccu- 
pied rug, and placed an overturned chair 
across the child’s foot 

“Now, Beth,’ Kathleen directed, ‘you 
are a little pig caught under a fence in the 
middle of a river, and I am Lincoln crossing 
the river on horseback without seeing you; 
but, just when I get across you must squeal, 
then I'll come back and rescue you.” 

This programme was carried out very suc- 
cessfully, Kathleen dismounting from her 
broomstick, and comforting the imaginary, 
demonstrative pig ostentatiously, as she 
bore it to shore in her arms. 

Then, dropping her réle of Lincoln, as 
Stanley had done, she, too, stood up proudly, 
and declared ; — 

“That is being good like mamma!” 

Susie was as silent as a sphinx touching 
the merits of the performance; but she con- 
tinued the entertainment by calling out 
Elnora, her little sister, who would enter the 
first grade in the spring. 

Elnora placed the three visiting children 
in a row, which she strove to make more 
impressive, numerically, by adding Stanley 
and Kathleen. Then she laid- some short 
pieces of heavy cord across five pairs of 
willing wrists held up to support them. Pro- 
curing a small ruler, she began flicking the 
cords to the floor saying:— 

“T am Lincoln striking the shackles from 
a million million slaves. Mamma _ says 
shackles are chains, and these cords are 
chains.” 

»The entire line being freed, according to 
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the requirements of her imagination, El- 
nora also dropped her role of Lincoln. 

“That was being good like God,” she said, 
a fine touch of reverence dominating her 
voice. : 

“Tt is time to close now,’’ announced 
Susie. ‘Who played Lincoln best, children ?”’ 

And the children voted unanimously, 
“Elnora!” 

But mamma, who had entered unobserved 
with a plate of home-made candy, main- 
tained that each little actor had done well, 
and deserved to share in the treat she had 
brought. 


Grammie Potterfield’s Cat. a 


“When I was a boy, away back in the 
forties,” said Great-uncle Ned, “we lived 
out on the Strotidwater road; and not far 
from our place was Grammie Potterfield’s. 
She was eighty years old, all alone in the 
world, and not very well off, either; but she 
was a generous soul, and she liked boys. 

“There were nine of us boys whe played 


together, and we used to do Grammie Pot- 


terfield’s. hardest chores, such as splitting 
and piling wood, going after the cow, run- 
ning errands, hoeing her garden patch, and 
the like; and glad enough we were to lend 
a hand, for every Saturday evening she let 
us have fun in her big kitchen. 

“The fireplace was mammoth, and when 
a great fire was roaring there it was a splen- 
did sight, I tell you. We used to roast 
apples and potatoes and pop corn at that 
fireplace, crack hickory nuts on the hearth, 
and eat gingerbread by the peck. Saturday 
being baking-day, Grammie always made a 
large panful for us boys,—hard-sheet ginger- 
bread, cut in squares. I wish I had a piece 
this very minute. You don’t get such 
gingerbread in these days. 

“Sometimes she made saucer pies, pump- 
kin or apple. We appreciated them, of 
course, but I think more about her kindness 
now than I did-then. Anybody must be 
mighty fond of boys to make nine saucer 
pies for them at one time,—and she eighty 
years old, too! Oh, she was a smart old 
lady, Grammie Potterfield! 

“We played queer old games, which 
Grammie taught us,— Leap a Little Higher,’ 
‘Thumpety-bumpety —_ Jock,’ ‘Goodman 
Sneeze-harder,’ ‘Robin’s Alive,’ and so forth. 
We were playing ‘Robin’s Alive’ on the 
night this happened that I’m going to tell 
you about. 

“This is the way we played ‘Robin’s, 
Alive.’ We stood in a row, and Grammie 
lighted a stick in the fire and handed it to 
the head boy. He had to hold it straight 
up in the air, and say at the top of his voice, 


‘Robin’s alive! 

Alive let him be! 

If he dies in my hand, 

You may back-saddle me!’ 


and pass it to the next boy, and soon. We 
used to rattle off the words, we were so 
afraid it would die in our hands. When it 
did, the other boys would throw the unlucky 
one down on the floor and back-saddle him,— 
that is, pile chairs upon him; and when he 
tried to crawl out from under the chairs 
they would handle him a little roughly; but 
I guess it didn’t hurt him any,—boys aren’t 
made of butter. 

‘Sometimes a chair got broken or a rug 
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caught fire, but we never could tell who did 
it, we were so all-in-a-bunch; and when we 
would say, ‘’Iwa’n’t me, Grammie!’ or ‘I 
didn’t do it, ma’am!’ she always used to 
laugh a little cackling laugh and say, ‘It 
“must ’a’ been the cat.’ 

~“She had an old tomahawk hanging on 
the wall, which was taken by her grand- 
father in the last Indian war; and she al- 
ways let us get it down and handle it a little. 
Then, when she got tired of us, she used to 
seize the tomahawk and flourish it, trying 
to look dreadfully cross, and shout, ‘Now, 
boys, varmoose!’’ and if we didn’t start at 
once she would playfully chase us with it, 
whooping like an Indian. Didn’t we scoot, 
though! But next day we were back again 
as usual. 

“One day, when the whole lot of us were 
sawing, splitting, and piling wood for her, 
Si Dusenberry—who was always joking— 
said, ‘What do you s’pose Grammie would 
do if somebody should steal that tomahawk ?’ 

“Well, that set us out. Wenever thought 
how mean it was, but laid our plans. 
Through the cold weather we took turns 
milking the cow for her, and that night 
would be Si’s turn; so he was to tiptoe in, 
while she was in the buttery tending to the 
milk, and get the tomahawk, and then he 
was to hide it somewhere, all by himself, so 
that the rest of us could look innocent and 
say, ‘I never touched it, Grammie,’ or ‘J 
don’t know where it is; ma’am, honest I 
don’t.’ 

“Next day was Saturday, and in the 
evening we gathered at Grammie’s. She 
was looking pretty solemn, but she said 
that she was glad to see us, and that she had 
made some saucer pies for us. She didn’t 
get time till afternoon, she said, and she had 
set them out in the shed to cool. ‘And I’ve 
met with an awful mishap,’ she added. 
‘Some thief has stole my tomahawk. You 
don’t know nothing about it, I suppose?’ 

“We felt pretty small, but we vowed we 
hadn’t touched it—all but Si—and didn’t 
have an idea where it could be, and she 
seemed satisfied. But Si Dusenberry al- 
ways wanted to say something funny, and 

_ he piped up, ‘It must ’a’ been the cat!’ and 
then we all snickered. j 

“Well, it can’t be helped now,’ said 
Grammie, mournfully. ‘And you innocent 
little boys mustn’t let an old lady’s grief 
put you out a mite. Go right ahead anil 
play. But, first, run to the shed, Si, and 
see if the pies are cool,’ 

“Si came back with a long face, holding 
a saucer lined with pie-crust, but without a 
speck of filling in it. ‘The cat’s been at 
them,’ said he. (He was in earnest this 
time.) ‘She’s lapped every one clean.’ 

“We all rushed out and fetched them in, 
and a dolefuller lot of boys you never saw. 

“Oh, that cat!’ said Grammie, heaving a 
deep sigh. ‘Think of it, boys,—on top of 
that tomahawk! I’m mortal feared she’ll 
have a fit!” : 

“We set the saucers on the table, for of 
course we didn’t want to eat pie-crust after 
the cat had lapped it. (Though to tell the 
truth, they didn’t look to me as if they’d 
ever had any pumpkin in them.) And then 
we began to play ‘Robin’s Alive.’ I got 
back-saddled; and, while I was working 
my way out from the heap of chairs, in came 
the old gray cat, and the whole pile fell 
over on her. She wasn’t an amiable cat, at 
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the best, and now she went on the war-path, 
sure enough. How she did spit and hiss and 
lash her tail! It was equal to fire-works. 

“At first we were almost scared, but. Si 
called out, ‘It’s the tomahawk beginning to 
work!’ and we were just starting in for a 
good laugh, when all at once Grammie 
drew the tomahawk out from—somewhere— 
we were so excited we could never tell 
where—and charged us. 

““Varmoose, you bad boys! Varmoose!’ 
she shouted, flourishing it dreadfully. 

“We gave one look—we didn’t see the 
twinkle I know now there was in her eyes— 
we just saw Grammie with the crossest face 
swinging the tomahawk, and the cat with 
her back up and her eyes blazing; and you’d 
better believe we didn’t stop to think about 
it: we just skedaddled. 

“When we got out on the road, Seth Crum- 
packer said, ‘Say, boys, how did she know? 
She wasn’t anywhere round when we were 
talking it over.’ 

““Somebody must have heard us and 
told her,’ said I. 

““There wasn’t anybody to hear us,’ said 
Dave Jordan. 

““Tell you what,’ said Si Dusenberry, ‘it 
must ’a been the cat!’ 

“And the next Saturday night we were 
all in Grammie Potterfield’s kitchen playing 
games as before, and Si told Grammie all 
about it—and Grammie brought out nine 
of the plumpest saucer pies you ever saw. 

“And the cat lay on the hearth by the 
fire, and purred like an automobile.””—Eliza- 
beth Hill, in Little Folks, 


Politeness Under Difficulties. 


When nine-year-old Teddy displayed the 
shining new quarter which Mr. Ringloss had 
given him down at the corner store, mother 
very naturally asked if her little boy had 
said “Thank you” to father’s friend. 

No answer. 

“Surely you thanked Mr. Ringloss,” she 
persisted. 

Still no answer. 
little face. 

“Teddy, listen. You ought to have said, 
‘Thank you, sir.’ Did you?” 

No answer yet, and trouble threatened to 
produce showers. 

“Come here, dear little son. Tell mamma, 
now. Did you thank Mr. Ringloss for the 
quarter ?”’ 

Then the storm broke, but between the 
sobs and tears came the required informa- 
tion: ‘I told him, ‘Thank you,’ an’ he said 
not to mention it; an’ I tried not to.’’—Chris- 
tian Endeavor W orld. 


Trouble showed on the 


The First Horse Josie Saw. 


Little Josie Scott lived with his father and 
mother and baby sister in a tiny house on a 
tiny island in the middle of a large river. 
The island was so small that there was no 
space on it for horses or cows, chickens or 
pigs, and,as Josie never had been away from 
it in his life, he never had seen any of these 
creatures. 

“Oh, I do wish I could see a horse!” he 
often sighed, when his mother told him how 
large and beautiful horses were, how good 
and patient, what loads they would draw, 
and how,fast they could travel. 

He had seen pictures of them, of coutse, 
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but that was not nearly so nice as seeing one. 
“Wait until you area bit older, my boy,” 
papa said, “‘and I will take you to the main- 
land where you can see dozens of them,” 
and Joe tried to think what a beautiful 
place the mainland must be. 

But he didn’t have to wait so long as he 
feared he must, and he didn’t have to go to 
the mainland, either, to see a horse. 

Every day ships passed up and down the 
river, and Joe founda great deal of pleasure 
in watching them. He knew the names of 
most of them, and they seemed to him like 
old friends. Usually they moved by very 
quietly, but one day a great storm came and 
all these vessels had a hard time. 

About two miles up the river from the 
little island home were some large rocks, 
and one ship was blown .into these and 
wrecked. No one was hurt, but a great 
many things were lost, and Joe stood at the 
window all the afternoon watching them 
float by. 

There were boxes and barrels, bundles of 
wood, bales of hay, and all sorts_of things. 

But what was this strange white object 
coming so regularly and smoothly? Joe 
had never seen anything like it. 

“Mamma, mamma,’ he called, “‘come 


quickly! A great white thing is coming, 
and it’s alive and is swimming. Oh, what 
is thew 


Mamma was at the window in a moment. 

“Why, dear child, it’s a horse!”’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and the poor thing has been lost 
in the wreck. See, it’s coming straight to 
us!” 

And on the beautiful white creature came, 
his pretty neck curved gracefully, his finely 
shaped legs making strong, regular strokes 
as he swam toward them. In.a few minutes 
he had reached the island, and scrambling 
up the bank came directly to mamma and 
Joe at the window. 

“Ah, he wants company!’’ mamma said, 
raising the window and giving him a lump 
of sugar. “Pat his nose, Josie, he would 
like that.” 

And Josie gently smoothed the soft nose, 
and laid his head against the beautiful neck. 

“He has been somebody’s pet, mamma, 
hasn’t he?” he asked. 

“Ves, his gentle ways show that plainly. 
After he is acquainted, I think he will give you 
a nice ride.” 

And he did. He was not taken away 
from the island for a week, and Josie rode 
him and played with him all that time. The 
two grew to love each other dearly, and 
Josie still believes that the first horse he ever 
saw was the finest and handsomest.—Eliza- 
beth Roberts Burton, in Sunday School Times. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND Druacists. 
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Three Souls. 


e ee ida legend translated from the Russian by N: 
Three pallid shades, way-worn and faint, 
Stood praying at heaven’s mighty portals, 
And, trembling, called upon the saint. 
Who there admits the souls of mortals. 


Full soon a solemn voice they hear: 
“Who are you, Pilgrims of the Night, 

Who come through Darkness, Death, and Fear 
To these bright realms of Peace and Light? 


“What deeds of love, of self-denial, 
Of mercy to the stricken foe, 

Of steadfast courage under trial,— 
What are the virtues you can show?” 


One of the spirits answered, saying: 
“My days were free from war and strife; 
I served the Lord, his will obeying, 
And preached the Word of Love and Life. 


“T was a priest; I taught beginners 
To be obedient, faithful, meek. 

Denouncing sin. I loved the sinners, 
And now—the promised rest I seek.”’ 


The next then spoke: ‘With sword in hand 
I showed my hosts the way to glory. 

My name was feared; throughout the land 
I made the streams run red and gory. 


“And yet I fought a noble fight, 
To shield the weak, their wrongs to right; 
And, when on high my falchion flashed, 
’Twas through a tyrant’s helm it crashed.” 


“And now I wait for thee alone,” 
Saint Peter said,'so grave and mild. 
A heavy, trembling, piteous moan 
Broke out,—so cries a frightened child. 


And then a weary voice complaining 
In timid whispers: ‘‘I don’t know. 

I don’t remember. ... Always raining. ... 
So cold . .. so dark! out in the snow. 


“Strange windows ... lights within them gleaming, 
Strange doors... all shut. A castaway 

My whole life long! I am not dreaming. 
Long days, sad nights, shame, sorrow. Pray? 


“No, pray I did not,—no one told me. 
God? Who is God? Ido not care.... 

I don’t remember. ... I... Oh, hold mel! 
I’m faint with hunger, pain, and fear. 


“How glad I was to diel How lonely 
*Twas...I suffer. Is that sin? 

Let me but once lie down; once only 
Sleep without dreams. Oh, let me in!” 


A radiant light flashed from the East, 
The gates of Eden flew ajar! 


A glorious voice rang from afar, 
““Make way there, Warrior and Priest!” 


At the Crisis. 


There is a significance beyond our full 
knowing in the crises which here and there 
have placed their mark on our human expe- 
rience. Our life-stream, so placid for the 
most part, has had its cataracts. We meet 
one morning a happening such as has never 
occurred to us before. We emerge with its 
scars upon us, to be carried to our graves. 
And it was clearly intended that it should 
be so, and that none of us should escape this 
cosmic law. 

There are, it is true, enormous differences 
between men in this respect. We see shel- 
tered lives to which nothing particular seems 
ever to occur, and careers where, time after 
time, everything is at hazard. Think of 
Bishop Huet of the seventeenth century, 
who lived to be ninety and spent all his time 
reading books,—the biggest reader, it was 
then computed, who had ever lived,—who 
had absolute command of his time, who read 
all the day, and was read to by his servants 
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as he went to bed at night and got up in the 
morning. Compare this safe, featureless 
existence with that, say, of a Frederick the 
Great, out on the warpath year after year, 
with three great military empires raging for 
his destruction! Think of those moments 
when, on the steeple-top at Rossbach, and, 
later, on_the high ridge at Leuthen, he 
watched through his glass the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the enemy; watched till 
in five minutes he had arranged his plan of 
battle and thought out the magnificant 
combinations by which the too confident 
enemy was tumbled into ruin! 

Yet the quiet scholar, as well as the warrior 
monarch, will have his crises. There are 
cracks in his enclosure through which, any 
day, the fates may reach him, And the 
point is that he knows it. Man’s singular 
destiny is to walk knowingly amid a thousand 
possibilities of catastrophe, Disaster may 
any hour break upon him from his own 
physical system, without assistance from 
outside; or it may meet him, in some 
undreamed of shape, round the next corner. 
These, he knows, are the allotted terms on 
which he must accept existence, and we 
may be assured thay are not there without 
a purpose. 

The nature of things which has, in this 
way, placed us in the firing line, exposed to 
every random bullet, has not, however, left 
us unprotected, Its system of mental ad- 
justments is very wonderful. Nothing is 
more extraordinary, when one thinks of it, 
than the coolness with which everybody— 
the timid as well as the reputed brave—ac- 
cepts the situation, It is an indisputable 
proposition that we may break our necks 
within two hours, or that some financial 
crash may involve us, or that our best friend 
may die. It may all or any of it happen to- 
day, and yet no one of us will therefore eat 
his breakfast with a whit less appetite, 
or laugh less heartily at his neighbor’s joke. 

Still more remarkable is the average 
mental attitude when the crisis comes. 
There seems no circumstance, however 
menacing, however tragical, for which the 
mind has not its special adjustment. A 
hidden strength wells up to meet our emer- 
gency. A man will receive sentence of 
death from the specialist he has consulted, 
and will go away whistling. We require, 
indeed, the desperate situation to discover 
what is in us, At home you shudder at 
the thought of walking on six inches of foot- 
hold with two thousand feet of abyss be- 
neath you. ‘The bare idea turns you giddy. 
But, when the task confronts you in the high 
Alps, you do this impossible quite comfort- 
ably. You find you carry in your mind a 
balancing-pole which had hidden itself away 
till now. It is safe to say there is no posi- 
tion of this kind which, when it comes, 
excites the feeling that timidity would have 
expected beforehand, 

It is the critical moments in our lives that 
are the supreme test of character, All our 
past at that instant rushes back upon us and 
flows into our will, Our habits, our train- 
ing, our convictions, or want of them, our 
disciplines, our omissions will be there, and, 
before we have had time to think, will dic- 
tate our action. Our moral deficiencies, 
however carefully concealed hitherto, will 
then find us out. At such hours we see 
what it is to have a tradition, a discipline 
behind us. When a British ship takes fire 
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or strikes a rock, the passengers know how 
the crew will behave: they know the cap- 
tain will be the last to leave the deck, On 
the other hand, there are in the uncared-for 
hosts of our cities multitudes whom a sudden 
break to daily habit’‘would utterly demoralize. 
Present the first hundred men you meet 
in Whitechapel with a hundred pounds each, 
and you would have ruined half of them. 
There would be wild orgies, assaults, the 
breaking away from the work-habit till the 
money was gone, and then a characterless 
destitution. There are few of us, indeed, 
who could stand quite uninjured the moral 
surprise of a too sudden prosperity. Nature 
has to hold most of us in with the tightest 
of reins. 

It is in the hour of crisis that, on the con- 
trary, great natures show at their greatest. 
It requires such times to extend them to 
theit full dimension, How easily Paul in 
the shipwreck stands out as the first man 
there! How magnificent it is of Malesherbes 
when, hearing from his place of safety at 
Lausanne of the peril of his master, Louis 
XVL, in Paris, he immediately makes up 
his mind, ‘I start for Paris,’ knowing 
well that he would be going to his own 
doom, One thinks of a4 Becket’s superb 
coolness as he meets his assassins in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Is there anything in secu- 
lar history comparable to the attitude of 
Socrates after his condemnation? He tells 
his judges that his guardian spirit, which, 
warned him of everything evil that might 
befall him, had not warned him of this, 
“What, then, do I suppose to be the reason 
thereof?... I think it is that what has 
happened to me has been a good thing, and 
we must have been mistaken when we sup- 
posed that death was an evil.” 

The crises in great men’s lives are critical 
not for themselves only, but for the commun- 
ity and the time they livein. When a great 
spirit is working its way to a great decision, 
in that secret wrestle the world’s history is 
being made. Indeed, one is inclined to ask, 
with Carlyle and Nietzsche, whether history 
is not an affair of its great men; whether its 
crises are not always of their making. 
Should we, for instance, have had a Refor- 
mation had there been no Luther? had there 
been only an Erasmus? Certain it is that 
we owe it to the leading spirits, the strong 
characters of a time, to discern what consti- 
tutes a crisis, and to inspire their fellows to 
the effective handling of it. Some of us are 
asking with growing anxiety whether, at 
the point we have now reached in England, 
we have any among our so-called leaders 
capable of looking at the situation as the 
leaders of the seventeenth century, or even 
of the reformers of the early nineteenth 
century, looked at theirs? Have we not a 
crisis in England now? A question as to 
who rules us? But have we any commanding 
voice, any heroic will, that, taking all the 
risks, will speak as our fathers spoke, will 
carry through the business which they began 
—the business of making England free! 

It would be a mistake, however, to think 
of crises as affairs only of turbulence and of 
public commotion, Some of the greatest 
are matters of silence, transactions in the 
soul’s innermost depths. When Ignatius 
Loyola, wounded at Pampeluna, to beguile 
his weariness, opened a book of ‘Lives of 
the Saints,” he had unconsciously struck 
the. greatest moment of his life. He is 
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not the only one whose destiny has been 
sealed by the opening of a book, With 
others the crisis is a temptation. Most 
noble souls have their forty days in the wil- 
derness, when “‘the kingdoms of this world” 
are offered them—at a price. It is fine to 
see Turgot, at a time when the high places 
of the Church were given to libertines and 
infidels, —when a Lomenie de Brienne is made 
Archbishop of Toulouse, though a confessed 
atheist,—refusing for himself the glittering 
bribe. ‘You shall do as you will,” says he 
to his companions; ‘‘for my own part it is 
impossible for me to wear a mask all my 
life.’ In such souls the inner crisis is met, 
not by bald reasonings, but by high instincts 
which instantly and decisively reject ignoble 
suggestions. 

But those instincts themselves have to be 
cultivated. And this leads us to the point 
that, to meet worthily our own crisis, what- 
ever it be, requires an inner preparation. 
What is it? Not assuredly that of forebod- 
ing, of anticipating troubles that will probably 
never come. Pessimism is the worst of 
specifics, as the habit of cheerfulness is 
among the best. But the point is on what 
to ground our cheerfulness? In a world like 
ours, where such strange things may happen 
to us, what is our defence against fate? 
Our present age is becoming more exigent 
than the facts allow. It has set upa cult 
of comfort which demands a thousand acces- 
sories before it will consent to be happy. 
What we need is the will to be happy on much 
simpler terms, on Nature’s terms. And 
it is so easy! Nietzsche, in his Genoa so- 
journ, on a fruit diet, lived for £3 a month. 
He could have spent more had he chosen, 
but he found it enough. He found himself 
inwardly rich on the scenery, the open air, 
the glorious sunshine—and his thoughts. 
We need not pity him. 

The disciplined soul is not only garri- 
soned against its own crises, but has provi- 
sion and strength to spare for those of its 
fellow. The highest call upon us is to de- 
velop resources for others. Our own vic- 
tory is not complete unless it has taught 
also some brother man how to win, Our 
brother, he, too, is to be assailed with 
Nature’s harshnesses, is to experience life’s 
fierce intent to make him heroic! Then is it 
for us to stretch out the hand, to add our 
power to his, Then are we to feel all the 
meaning of our poet’s word,— 


“May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony.” 


In that self-devotion do we find release 
from our personal fears. We welcome the 
crisis, our neighbor’s and our own, for we 
find in it the majesty of the life purpose that 
governs us. It is evidence of the high things 
that are destined for him and for ourselves. 
Christian W orld. 


A South-western Trip. 


Rev. Charles W. Casson, secretary of the 
Publicity Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, has just returned 
from a missionary trip through the South- 
western States, having as his special purpose 
the discovery and development of interest 
in the Unitarian faith in new fields. On 
March 7 he preached in Kansas City, Mo., 
where he found the members of the Uni- 
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tarian church there lamenting the loss of 
Rey. Charles Ferguson, who recently re- 
signed to engage in journalistic work in 
New York, and preparing to choose another 
minister to carry on the work at that 
exceptionally important point. In Wichita, 
Kan., Mr. Casson found an appreciative 
audience and the worst Kansas snow storm 
for thirty years. Under Mr. Day’s wise 
and enthusiastic leadership the church is 
making steady gains. At a dinner given 
next day by Mr. Howard, president of the 
Board, at the Commerical Club, Mr. Cas- 
son had the pleasure of meeting the Board 
members and discussing with them new 
progressive methods to be adopted in local 
work. 

Entering Oklahoma, a number of meet- 
ings were held in the principal cities through- 
out the State. The series of chief import- 
ance was held in Oklahoma City, under the 
charge of Rev. Ward R. Clarke, the de- 
voted minister of the local church. Eight 
meetings in all were held, and in spite of 
most unfavorable weather good audiences 
were the rule. Three noon meetings were 
held at a down-town theatre, which, in spite 
of the business rush of a Western city, were 
well attended. ‘The first week-night meet- 
ing was held in the Jewish Temple, and the 
other two in a big vacant store on the main 
street which had been specially seated for 
the purpose and which, on the second night, 
was filled to the doors. ‘The two services 
held in the Jewish Temple the following 
Sunday were largely attended and most 
successful in every way, many becoming 
interested in the Unitarian principles. Two 
meetings were held in Shawnee, where a 
good number of enthusiastic liberals were 
found and the attendance was good. In 
Guthrie, the capital, an excellent meeting 
was held in the City Hall, attended by 
many of the most prominent men of the 
city, A meeting in Enid was also of much 
interest, many questions being asked at the 
close of the lecture. 

From Oklahoma Mr. Casson went to 
‘Texas, where a series of meetings had been 
arranged by Rev. Marion F. Ham, the 
minister of the Dallas church. In many 
cities in Texas, including Austin, San An- 
tonio, Fort Worth, and Houston, are many 
people who have become Unitarians either 
through the Post-office Mission or who have 
carried their liberal faith with them to their 
new Southern homes. In at least half a 
dozen cities in Texas, Unitarian churches 
could be organized and speedily put upon 
a permanent basis if the men to under- 
take the work could be found. Nowhere 


else can such opportunities for the develop- 
ment of Unitarian churches be found. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Casson preached 
in the Dallas church, and in the evening a 
large number gathered at the home of Mr. 
C. R. Buddy, whose guest he was during 
his stay. Under Mr. Ham the church is 
making excellent progress. It would be 
hard to find a church with a finer spirit of 
comradeship or a fuller missionary zeal. 

In company with the Dallas delegates, 
Mr. Casson then went to «New Orleans to 
attend the Southern Conference as _ the 
official representative of the American 
Unitarian Association. The meetings of 
the conference were most stimulating 
throughout. Most of the delegates rep- 
resented not only a church, but a whole 
State as well. Marked interest was shown 
in missionary methods, and it was found 
that every church in the conference was 
engaged actively in some line of publicity 
work. : 

Owing to a severe cold and resultant’ 
throat trouble, Mr. Casson was forced to 
cancel four engagements of this trip and 
to return by way of Atlanta, Ga., where he 
assisted in the installation of Rev. J. W. 
Rowlett as minister of the Atlanta church. 
Here conditions were found to be most 
satisfactory, the coming of Mr. Rowlett 
having given the people new enthusiasm 
and stirred them to new energy. 

The result of the trip was to show not 
only the greatness of the opportunities for 
Unitarian work, but the necessity of en- 
listing the sympathy and co-operation of 
those who will utilize these opportunities 
in the fullest degree. It revealed the fact 
that the great lack of the church to-day 
is men,—men who have not only the ability 
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to do the work in new fields, but who will 
consecrate themselves to such arduous 
work? Perhaps never in the history of the 
Unitarian church has the opportunity for 
progress and growth been as great as at 
the present time. We have the message 
to declare: where are the men who will 
consecrate themselves to its declaration ? 


The National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


In accordance with the action taken by 
the American Unitarian Association, at its 
last meeting, the committee appointed by 
President Eliot to take up the work of the 
organization of the National League of Uni- 
tarian Laymen has been actively engaged in 
the effort to ascertain the sentiment exist- 
ing among our churches in reference to the 
proposed movement. An attempt has been 
made to arouse interest in such a national 
organization and to secure the formation of 
men’s clubs in the local churches where they 
do not already exist, to the end that all may 
become affiliated in a National League. 

Early in December a circular was sent 
out to each church, calling for a statement 
of its condition as to the existence of a men’s 
club, and asking for its support of the pro- 
posed movement. ‘The responses received 
were on the whole encouraging, showing a 
widespread interest in the plan for a National 
League. It was found that many of the 
churches already had well-organized men’s 
clubs, and that many others either were on 


the point of perfecting plans for such clubs 
or recognized the desirability of having them. 
In short, the reception of the scheme was 
so general that the committee felt justified 
in going ahead, and they have asked for 
an assignment of a place on the pro- 
gramme of Anniversary Week for the pur- 
pose of effecting a permanent organization. 

New circulars have been issued, asking 
for the sending of a delegate from each club 
to the organization meeting, which is to be 
held on Tuesday morning, May 25, at Chan- 
ning Hall, Boston. If, for any reason, these 
circulars have not been received by the 
proper representative of any club, it is hoped 
that action will be taken by it, nevertheless, 
for representation at this first meeting. 

The time is now right for the launching 
of the proposed movement. The missionary 
spirit in our churches was never stronger 
than at the present moment, and the 
laymen can render valuable aid in this 
direction. The general purpose of the 
organization will be to promote greater 
interest in denominational affairs and 
thereby to strengthen denominational loy- 
alty; to bring the men of the denomination 
into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship; and by their combined effort to 
extend the activities of the church into a 
broader field through the advancement of 
the social, civic, moral, and religious inter- 
ests of humanity. 

Men’s clubs have sprung up in the dif- 
ferent churches as the natural outgrowth of 
a desire on the part of the men connected 


with a progressive society to do something 
for themselves and others. The same spirit 
which brought about the organization of 
the various branches of the Women’s Alli- 
ance into a National Alliance is manifesting 
itself among the men of our connection in 
the effort to confederate into a National 
League. 

Every active Unitarian layman should be 
interested in this movement. Properly or- 
ganized and properly conducted, its sue- 
cess will mean untold benefit to our cause. 


The National Congress of Religious 
Liberals, 


One of the most earnest workers for 
the National Congress of Religious Lib- 
etals, to be held !in Philadelphia on the 
27th to the goth of this month, writes 
us: “It is no farther from Boston to 
Philadelphia than from the City of Brotherly 
Love to Boston. At the time of the Inter- 
national Congress in your city, two years 
ago, a large delegation of the Society of 
Friends in Pennsylvania attended its ses- 
sions. 

“May we not, in return, ask that our New 
England allies equally make an effort to 
participate in the Congress which is soon 
to assemble in the ancient Meeting-house 
of the Quaker body in our city?” 

The committee is much gratified by 
numerous adhesions from all sides of the 
theological world. At the final fellowship 
meeting on the evening of the 30th instant, 
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14 denominations will be unofficially but 
effectively represented. 

We inadvertently made Mrs. Caroline 
H. Dall a D.D. in our list of Honorary 
Vice Presidents last week. It should 
have been an LL.D. Mrs. Dall, however, 
possesses more theological scholarship than 
very many who bear the former title, and 
the mistake was merely a recognition of 
her worthiness to receive a doctorate of 
divinity. 

The official programme of the Philadelphia 
Congress is now in press. It will consist of 
a pamphlet of 26 pages, and besides the 
announcements of the meetings will con- 
tain an anthology of extracts from great 
writers illustrating the topics to be treated 
of at the Congress. This feature will make 
the programme, which is reserved for mem- 
bers of the Congress, of value as a souvenir. 

The¥committee is especially anxious to 
secure a large membership at one dollar 
each. Sympathizers with its aims, who 
may not be able to attend the Congress, will 
greatly encourage it by enrolling themselves 
as members and receiving the souvenir 
programme, etc., of the meetings. The Sec- 
retary is Rev. C. W. Wendte, who may be 
addressed at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Qnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Larger Scope. 


Do we properly measure the scope of the 
modern Sunday School? It is no longer the 
servant of a catechism. Broadening with 
the progress of human thought, it now has 
a wider vision and a greater responsibility. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by a few 
references, culled from my ordinary reading 
of the week. 

“The Archbishop of Paris the other day 
sprinkled some aéroplanes with holy water 
and blessed them. He said:— 

“Man by his original fall lost sovereignty 
of the air, but these inventions permit the 
hope that he may be allowed by divine 
grace to regain some small fragment of his 
original dominion. The Church is therefore 
happy to bless these machines, destined to 
soar in space and conquer realms hitherto 
beyond man’s dominion.’”’ 

Where more fittingly can the medieval 
error of such an event be shown than in the 
Sunday School? ‘The illuminating contrast 
between science and ecclesiastical assump- 
tion is at once opened up, and a great truth 
shown to youth. 

The next publication in my hands con- 
tains the following, from ex-President ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt :— 

“The best lesson that any people can 
learn is that there is no patent cure-all which 
will make the body politic perfect, and that 
any man who is able glibly to answer every 
question as to how to deal with the evils of 
the body politic is at best a foolish visionary 
and at worst an evil-minded quack. Neither 
doctrinaire socialism nor unrestricted indi- 
vidualism, nor any other ism, will bring 
about the millennium.” 

In whose charge is there any larger sup- 
ply of antidotes for this disease {than the 
preventive education for young people ad- | 
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ministered by the wise Sunday-School 
teacher? 

Out of the third source before me, the 
New York Nation, I take this: — 

“For winged words, for verbal felicity, 
for phrases that have passed into the life- 
blood of English literature, we must, of 
course, go on sending our youth to the Bible. 
It is doubtless a great quickener of the 
imagination. As an introducer of young 
minds to majesty of thought and expression, 
to the sense of mystery, to grandeur of soul, 
all that is asserted for it by enthusiastic 
teachers may be readily granted.”’ 

The call is for ‘‘enthusiastic teachers” 


who can enforce such an appreciation of 


the Bible, along with the familiar work of 


disclosing its truths and marshalling its great 
examples. 

Or, again, the current words of President 
W. H. Taft, on another theme :— ; 


“The man who does not hope for better 
things and does not believe that better 
things can be brought about is not the man 
likely to bring better things about.”’ 

Such a conviction involves Christian dis- 
cipleship, and its grounds of faith and hope. 
In the Sunday School should be laid the 
foundations of a reasonable, persistent opti- 
mism. Cheerfulness and courage of the 
true type do not come by fiat power. We 
are not likely to be ‘“‘hoping for better 
things’’ and working for ‘“‘kingdom come’ 
unless deep down in our hearts and domi- 
nant in our minds a faith, strong-rooted, 
nourished by intelligent sympathy, grows 
like a perennial. 

So I might go on and clip many other 
passages from my reading matter. . But 
they would only be cumulative proof of my 
position. It may be said in reply that such 
topics were often indirectly touched—such 
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or similar ones—in the old system. Yet we 
recognize a change of emphasis, and the 
demand is now greater for direct treatment, 
for the application of principles to living 
questions. This interests the young and 
confirms the central truths. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular meeting of the Sunday-School 
Society was held Monday, April 5, at 25 
Beacon Street. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Humphreys, Metcalf, Reccord, Johnson, 
Miss Bancroft, and Miss Parker. 

Reports of the clerk and treasurer were 
read and approved. Balance on hand in 
the treasury about the same as at this time 
last year. Contributions from the churches 
and Sunday Schools were reported as being 
larger in number and amount than usual. 

It was voted that $1,000 be taken from 
the Good-will Fund, in such sums as may 
be needed from time to time, to defray the 
expense of the new Graded Lessons. 

The President reported the programme 
for the annual meeting, Anniversary Week, 
showing it in good progress and nearly com- 
pleted. This meeting will be held May 28, 
King’s Chapel, two sessions. He also an- 
nounced the publication of a new form of 
“Our Faith,’ engraved and hand-painted, 
which is likely to be very acceptable, owing 
to its size and good taste. 

A report was received from the chairman 
of the new Graded Lessons Committee. A 
few of the manuscripts are now ready, and 
others are expected by the 1st of May. 
Some time was spent in discussing the de- 
tails connected with the form and substance 
of these new books. 

A request was received from the Chairman 
of the Committee on Missions, asking for 
further time to prepare his report on dor- 
mant Sunday Schools. Meeting adjourned 
to May 3. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Feit Wark Trio, 


Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, one of the vice- 
presidents of the National Union, started 
on the evening of Easter Sunday, April 11, 
for a two weeks’ trip through New York 
State, in the interests of the Union. Mr. 
Shurtleff will visit as many of the unions 
and churches as can find it convenient to 
welcome him, speaking at Barneveld, Gou- 
verneur, Jamestown, Dunkirk, Ithaca, Troy, 
Albany, and Newburg, with possibly some 
additional stopping-points. A full report of 
the trip will appear later in this column. 

It may be remembered that early in 
December Rev. H. H. Saunderson, the presi- 
dent of the National Union, made a trip 
through the Central West and Canada, visit- 
ing as a Billings lecturer many of the 
churches and unions in those sections, the 
whole trip proving a most successful one in 
every way. 

Mr. Shurtleff’s trip is the second under- 
taking of the kind that the National Union 
has engaged in this year, and good results 
are already anticipated. 


The Christian Register 


Changes in Officers. 


The Board of Directors of the Young 


People’s Religious Union at one of its 
monthly meetings last year 


“Voted, That a recommendation be made 


to all unions to have their annual meetings 
in April, in order that the correct lists of 
officers may be printed in our annual report; 
and that notice of this be sent to the Na- 


tional Secretary, this meeting to be held 


not later than April.” 


This year the Board also wishes to call 
attention to the same fact that, as soon as 
the annual meetings with, the elections of 
officers are held, the names of the officers 
with their addresses should be sent to Room 
11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. e 

If the meetings were held earlier in the 


season and a list has not yet been sent, the 


attention of the local secretaries should be 
called to this recommendation, and they 
should be instructed to comply with this 
request. Otherwise confusion and compli- 
cations are liable to occur in the year to 
come, because the former secretary, whose 
name still remains on our books, is receiving 
mail and other communications that have 
to be turned over to the proper officer. At- 
tention to this matter now, then, will avoid 
these annoyances later. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, April 21, will be conducted by Rev. 
Edward Cummings. 


The spring meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held at Arlington 
on Thursday, May 6. 


Rev. David Hohngren of the Lutheran 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship for the Western States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of his 
acceptance (March 24, 1909) by the Western 
States Committee, he will be received into 
full fellowship; unless, meanwhile, the execu- 
tive committee shall take adverse action. 
W. M. Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary 
A. Safford. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Union of Boston will be held 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church at 7 P.m., Tuesday, April 20. This 
is the last of the three meetings to be held 
in conjunction with the Tuckerman School, 
and also the last regular meeting of the sea- 
son. Subject, “The Home Side of the Sun- 
day-school Problems,” Rev. William C. 
Gannett, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. Supper is 
served to delegates at 6. Single supper 
tickets, at 65 cents each, may be purchased 
from the treasurer on the evening of the 
meeting by those not holding membership 
tickets. The meeting at 7 is open to all 
interested. 


Meetings. 


THE Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
Alliance met at Unity Church April 1 at 11 
A.M., Mrs. Grant Beebe, the president, in 
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Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches ‘of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian.Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
{ous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Luca 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

a re ee a er ee 


the chair. Rev. A. Hirschberg spoke on 
“The Millennium.’ This dreamed-of federa- 
tion of the world is an inspiring theme. 
During these later centuries great changes 
have taken place, the rack, the thumb-screw, 
and kindred horrors are unknown; but there 
is yet little disposition to make spears into 
pruning-hooks. The millenium is still a 
dream, but there is room for encouragement 
as long as there are hungry that are fed and 
naked that are clothed. 

Dr. Rubinkam of the Central Unitarian 
Society said that the spirit of toleration had 
increased greatly in the past twenty-five 
years in spite of hindrances. He felt that 
the country towns with their rival churches 
were drawbacks. Mr. Hawley of Unity 
Church said his ideal was to make friends 
with all. Mr. Welch felt the millenium 
would be hastened by giving more of our- 
selves. Mr. Dellgren of the Swedish Church 
found equality of opportunity the first step 
toward the millennium. 
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Remarks were made by others, and Mr. 
Hirschberg closed by saying one great bar- 
rier to the ideal was the unwillingness of 
people to face the truth, and urging an earn- 
est fidelity to convictions. 


THE NEw York LEeacue.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held in the Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., on Friday, April 
2, the president in the chair and about 120 
present. 

The Religious News Report, by Mrs. Hard- 
ing, mentioned the dedication of the new 
building of the Educational Jewish Harlem 
Institute, the celebration of the fifth anni- 
versary of the Hadley Mission on the Bowery, 
the Social Service Rally recently held at 
the Church of the Messiah, the conference 
of Sunday-school workers, also the National 
conference to be held in Chicago in Sep- 
tember, the conference of Religious Liberals 
to be held in Philadelphia this month, also 
the admission of the Hackensack Unitarian 
Church into the Northern New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Congregational churches. 

For the Philanthropic News Committee, 
Mr. Howard Bradstreet told of the need of 
supervised parks and playgrounds, A cen- 
sorship of moving picture shows is about to 
be established with the co-operation of the 
moving picture men, There can be proper 
dance halls under proper supervision. After 
Dr. Brundage had welcomed the League 
Mr. T. V. Powderly, Commissioner General 
of Immigration at Washington, spoke on 
“The Effects of Immigration.” Everything 
we see in this land between the stars and 
the grass is the effect of immigration. If 
some one hadn’t dared to cross the Atlantic, 
we should not have now our churches and 
buildings. It means courage, daring, and 
enterprise. The first immigrants landed in 
Jamestown, 1607. ‘The natives did not take 
kindly to them. It is the same now. If 
we invite everybody to come over, we owe 
it to them to see that they are taught and 
taken care of. What do we want of our 
immigrants? Their work gets our praise, 
they do not receive praise individually. If 
the immigrant earns his money, it is his 
The immigrant takes his own money, the 
money he has earned, back with him when 
he goes for his vacation. ‘The tourist also 
takes his money and leaves it. We must 
be careful to get in the right kind of immi- 
grants, keep out the criminals, when we 
know them, with the sick, the maimed, and 
the blind. We must not ask them to sur- 
render their old country, but we must teach 
them what the American flag stands for, 
teach them just how good our institutions 
are and how to learn to love them. Set an 
example, and then tell them of all the good 
things. A cordial and hearty vote of thanks 
was given Mr. Powderly. Miss Gribben, 
president of the Alliance, welcomed the 
League and invited all present to remain 
for a cup of coffee. The closing hymn was 
sung and the meeting adjourned. 


THE SOUTHERN CONFERE NCE.—The 
twenty-second session was convened in New 
Orleans, in the First Unitarian Church, March 
23-25, and called to order by the president, 
Mr. Charles H. Behre of Atlanta, Ga. After 
brief prayer by Dr. John W. Rowlett of the 
Atlanta church, the president reviewed 
the work in the South for a year and pointed 
out new opportunities of service. The re- 
ports of the Southern churches were hope- 
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ful. 


tarian Association. 
new members under the leadership of Dr. 
John W. Rowlett, 
new church building and increased interest. 


New Orleans reported good results from the 


afternoon meetings held down town. 
Charleston was not only holding its own, 
but making some advance. Dallas reported 


an increase of membership and widening 


influence, with a preponderance of men 
attending the services. 


Peterson, representing the work of the Na- 
tional Alliance, reported a steady increase 
of effectiveness in the missionary move- 
ments in North Carolina and Florida. 

Mr. Behre, as chairman of the committee 
to confer with the American Unitarian 
Association officials regarding the appoint- 
ment of a field secretary for the Southern 
States, reported that the committee had 
done all in its power to secure such appoint- 
ment, and was unable to say why the officers 
of the Association had not selected a man 
for the office, the explanation being probably 
that the right man could not be found. 
Rey. Charles W. Casson presented the greet- 
ings of the Association and spoke convinc- 
ingly of the work which Unitarians are doing 
in all sections. At 8 p.m. Rev. H. E. Gil- 
christ opened with a devotional service. 
Prof. W. B. Gregory of Tulane University, 
and president of the Board of Directors of 
the New Orleans church, delivered a cordial 
address of welcome, followed by Miss Jean M. 
Gordon, factory inspector for New Orleans, 
who spoke on ‘‘Unitarians and the Child 
Labor Problem.” ‘The address was a mas- 
terful arraignment of various States in the 
matter of lax laws and feeble enforcement 
of existing laws pertaining to child labor, 
and a strong appeal to Unitarians to use 
their influence to bring about better condi- 
tions in factories both North and South. 

Rev. John W. Rowlett of Atlanta then 
spoke on the subject, ‘‘From the Old to 
the New in Religion.’”” He traced the 
process of thought from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Communion to the Unitarian fold. 
The subject was handled in a clear, concise, 
and convincing manner, and the paper as 
a missionary tract is to be published by 
the conference. 

The third session was opened March 24 
by Rev. H. H. Lloyd of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with a devotional service. Rev. Albert J. 
Coleman of Jacksonville, Fla., addressed the 
conference on ‘The Future of Unitarian 
Churches.”” The paper was scholarly, prac- 
tical, and timely. 

At 11.30 the new Unitarian House ad- 
joining the church was dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises, in which Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Ann Arbor, Mich., former 
pastor of the church, and Mrs. E. T. 
Churchill, of the Women’s Alliance of New 
Orleans, gave addresses, and Mrs. Lucien E. 
Lyons, president of the New Orleans Branch, 
welcomed the delegates. A bountiful and 
elaborate collation, including many delicacies 
neculiar to the Crescent City, was served. 

At 2.30 p.m. the Southern Associate Alli- 
ance held its meeting, presided over by Miss 
Harriet Spalding of Dallas, Tex., president 
of the Southern Associate Alliance. Ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Lucien E. Lyons, Miss Spald- 
ing, Mrs. Abby Peterson, representing the 


Chattanooga announced its intention 
to cut off its aid from the American Uni- 
Atlanta reported ten 


Jacksonville reported a 


Louisville gave a 
good account of progress, and Mrs. Abby 
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National Alliance, and Rev. Charles W. Cas- 
son, made this a most helpful session. Re- 
ports showed excellent work and steady 
progress. 

At 8 p.m. a service for public worship was 
conducted by Rev. William H. Ramsay of 
Louisville, and the annual conference sermon 
was preached by Rev. Marion Franklin Ham 
of Dallas, Tex., on ‘“‘The Question of the 
Ages.” On Thursday Rev. A. J. Coleman 
opened with a devotional service. At 10 A.M. 
the Sunday-school session was held. Miss 
Margaret E. Cross of New Orleans gave an 
able address on ‘The Sunday-school as a 
Factor in Education,’ discussing Sunday- 
school work from the view-point of the new 
psychology. The address was followed by 
an animated discussion, and the conference 
voted to have the paper printed. 

At 12.30 a generous collation was served 
in the Parish House, which was followed by 
impromptu speeches on call of Rev. H. E. 
Gilchrist. 

At the closing session resolutions were ap- 
proved expressing thanks to the American 
Unitarian Association and the National Alli- 
ance for sending Rev. C. W. Casson and 
Mrs. Abby Peterson to these meetings and 
thanking also the local press and members 
and friends of the New Orleans churches, 
also sending the greetings of the conference to 
the National Congress of Religious Liberals 
April 27, Money was appropriated for the 
printing of Dr. Rowlett’s address. The 
churches of Washington, D.C., and Baltimore, 
Md., were urged to enter the Southern Con- 
ference and send delegates to its meetings; 
and the secretary was instructed to confer 
with Rev. EH. A. Horton regarding the ad- 
visability of having the Southern Fellow- 


2 
Marriages. 
In Winchester, Mass., 12th inst., by Rev. William I. 


Lawrance, Frederick Cothn Peach of Lynn, and Dora, 
daughter of Mr.and Mrs. Walter A. Holman of Win- 


chester. 
Deaths. 


WELLS.—At Beverly, April 8, Frances E., daughter of 
Francis Parkman and Mary A. F. Wells, aged 56 years. 

It was an impressive occasion when, instead of the usual 
Easter concert, hundreds of people filled the Unitarian 
Church at a service held in the name of one who had for 
over twenty years been secretary of the Sunday-school, 
and for even a longer time a devoted servant of the 
church. Unassuming, she was determined in the path 
of righteousness and service, making herself personally 
acquainted with the families connected with the Sunday- 
school, looking up absent members, advising about the 
help of the poor, supplying the pulpit with flowers, and 
in many other ways caring for the interests of the parish. 
The members of the Deaf Mute School and the Sunday- 
school placed flower tributes on her casket, while 
hundreds acquiesced in the genuine words of praise for 
one who on Palm Sunday had ordered Easter flowers 
which were used in the service held in her memory. 


On the 4th of April, in Paris, France, Mrs. Josephine 
Plympton Seymour died of pneumonia in her seventy- 
second year. She was an active, earnest member of the 
second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., of which 
Rev. Caleb S.S. Dutton is pastor. All the interests of 
this church were dear to Mrs. Seymour, and, whether at 
home or abroad, she was ever in close touch and sympathy 
with all its work. She was a woman wise in counsel, fair 
in judgment, faithful in friendship, of rare culture and 
of great executive ability. She was a member of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women and of the 
Brooklyn Women’s Club. She will be missed by a wide 
circle of friends who feel that her influence and help 
have made their lives richer and better, 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4} miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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ship Committee composed¥of members of 
the Southern Conference. It was recom- 
mended that a committee of three consider 
the creation of a fund to send young men 
to theological school. Conference churches 
were urged to send at least one, and prefer- 
ably three, of its lay members as delegates 
to the meetings. The work in behalf of 
child labor legislation was heartily indorsed. 
It was recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair to confer with the officers 
of the American Unitarian Association regard- 
ing the appointment of a conference field 
secretary, and asked that the name of Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote as the man most ac- 
ceptable to the conference churches should 
be considered for this office. 

The following officers of the conference 
were then elected: Charles H. Behre, presi- 
dent; W. H. Converse of Chattanooga, 1st 
vice-president; C. H. Patterson of New 
Orleans, 2d vice-president; D. R. Wilson 
of Richmond, Va., 3d vice-president; Rev. 
Marion Franklin Ham of Dallas, secretary 
and treasurer. Hearty thanks for long and 
faithful services were extended to Rev. 
Clifton M. Gray, retiring secretary and treas- 
urer, to wh.ch Mr. Gray responded in his 
happiest vein. 

At 8 p.m. the closing session of the con- 
ference was convened. The meeting was 
opened with a devotional service followed 
by three addresses of exceptional interest to 
workers in the Southern field.: (1) “Unita- 
rian Ideals of Worship,” Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Ann Arbor, Mich.; (2) ‘The Out- 
look for Unitarianism in the South,” Mr. 
P. H. Waldo of New Orleans; (3) ‘The Next 
Step in Religion,’ Rev. H. H. Lloyd of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

These addresses were comprehensive, ably 
prepared, and inspiring to all. The Con- 
ference was then closed with a benediction 
by Rev. Clifton M. Gray of Charleston, who 
sent the delegates back to their homes with 
a blessing that warmed every heart. 


Churches. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis: On Sunday morning, April 4, 
fifteen persons were received into the mem- 
bership of Unity Church. Of this number 
ten were men. It is also interesting to note 
that six of the men were young men. One 
of the local papers, commenting on the fact, 
made the following statement: “In view of 
the small congregation connected with this 
church, this is a noteworthy event.” On 
the whole, it is a most encouraging indica- 
tion that the long and noble struggle of 
those who have labored for more than twenty 
years in this church has not been in vain. 
At the evening service of the same day Mr. 
Shiv Narayan, of Kashmir, India, a member 
of the Brahmo-Somaj, gave a very interesting 
and able. talk on the origin and significance 
of the Brahmo-Somaj. Mr. Narayan, who 
has been in our American colleges for some 
years, is at present located in Pittsfield. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce: Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley preached in this church, of which 
he was formerly pastor, Sunday, April 4, 
and writes about his visit in part as follows: 
“The names of all those who were trustees 
of the church when I was there excepting 
one are in memorial tablets on the walls, 
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but many of the members of the church 
of thirty years ago are living. Mrs. Dall, in 
her eighty-eighth year, is still a faithful 
church attendant. Our church is of course 
the prominent church of the city. The 
President is regularly at the services, and 
the crowd that gathers to see him fills the 
building to discomfort'fand has started a 
problem for the church organization that 
is difficult to deal with. The church was 
already well filled before the inauguration 
of the President. Now about as many 
people are kept outside the building at ser- 
vice time as are given admission. It is 
cause for just satisfaction that in this ex- 
traordinary prominence of our church there 
is a minister for it so admirably fitted for 
his position as Mr. Pierce. He is much be- 
loved by the members of the church, and 
doubtless he will do much to make our faith 
known and acceptable among many who 
will hear his preaching while gratifying 
their desire to see the President. Heisa 
very clear and thorough thinker, and I am 
sure that a beautiful spiritual uplift follows 
his ministry. He is thoroughly rational 
and at the same time is a true minister to 
the soul. Dr. Hale is giving his presence 
and often his aid to the services and work 
of the church. That fact is also an in- 
spiration.”’ 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Charles A. Allen: On last Friday even- 
ing, April 9, the annual parish meeting was 
held at the church, and a large company of 
persons of all ages connected with the par- 
ish attended. The ladies of the Alliance 
served a parish supper, and at the business 
meeting which followed reports were pre- 
sented by the treasurer of the society, the 
Alliance, the Sunday-school, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union. All of the parish 
organizations reported a successful year, 
with increased activity in good works, show- 
ing the various ways in which this small 
but vigorous parish is serving the higher life 
of a growing suburb of Boston. At this 
meeting the plans for a much-needed Parish 
House were shown. ‘These plans were pre- 
pared by Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, our Unitarian 
architect, and offer a most attractive and 
useful addition to the church property. 
The proposed parish house will join the 
church on the society’s land, and will furnish 
a hall for the Sunday-school and for 
social gatherings, with a commodious stage 
at one end anda ladies’ parlor at the other. 
At present the church auditorium is the 
only place of meeting for all the activities of 
the parish. Besides owning the land, the 
society now has funds and pledges amounting 
to about $3,000, and looks for a realization 
of its hopes in the near future. Mr. John 
H. Edwards, who has served the parish as 
clerk for the past twenty years, was elected 
its president. 


Personals. 


Rey. Minot O. Simons has just completed 
a week of service as chaplain in Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University. He 
has, at the morning chapel service, given a 
series of talks upon the foundations of re- 
ligious belief. The addresses of Mr. Simons 
are deeply appreciated by the students. 


At a meeting of the Southern Missionary 
Council in the city of New Orleans March 
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25, 1909, resolution was adopted, commend- 
ing the work of the Publicity Department 
of the American Unitarian Association as 
conducted by its secretary, Rev. C. W. Cas- 


-son, to the serious,consideration of all South- 


ern churches as a practical and effective 
method of furthering the Unitarian cause. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ..............+2+++++ $60,996.48 
Apr. 1. Society in Brockton, Mass.......... 58.35 
1. Society in Concord, Mass. ......... 100.00 
2. John E. Thayer, Boston, Mass. .... 500.00 
2. National Alliance Branch, Fairhaven, 
Niges jis. ticsinew te sos ek pete 10.00 
2, National Alliance Branch, Newton, 
Mass;, ‘Channitigs: a2 ea eats 5.00 
2. Society in Lancaster, Mass......... 100.00 
2. Society in Manchester, N.H......... 25.00 
3. Society in Grafton, Mass........... 20.00 
Bel Ne eee «Tete ech ahi s Hes ke 20.00 
3. F. E. Chamberlain, Los Angeles, Cal.. 1.00 
3. Miss Mary S. Ames, Boston, Mass. .. 200.00 
s. Arthur B. Emmons, Pasadena, Cal. . 50.00 
6. First Church in Boston, Mass 1,200.00 
6. Society in Florence, Mass. . 15.45 
6. Society in Charlestown, N.H 7 30.25 
6. First Church in Brooklyn, N.Y . 1,000.00 
6. Sunday-school of First Church, Phil- 


adéelphia; Ba. isj.scre sic oe ee 
. Society in Montague, Mass. ....... 5.00 


7 
7. Society in Montreal, Can........... 36.64 
7. B.E. Stauffer, North Manchester, Ind. 1.00 
7. Society in Brighton, Mass. ......... 30.00 
8. Society in Hinsdale, Ill............. 10.00 
8. Sunday-school, Society in Derby, 

OW ano eg as fortes tapestce,e sae 2.00 
8. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn....... 25.00 
9. A Friend, Charlestown, N.H........ 5:00 


FnoUSEHOLy 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
nasieta nce, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
cnhudren. 

Children cared for i ivate fami 
wih the poh oftce oer ‘amilies in close relations 

pplications solicited from families within f. 
Boston, who will take children to ior rd po te sy 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President, 

Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B, Field, Sugeris iE 

277 Tremont St., 
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Apr. 9. Society in Rutherford, N.J.......... $30.75 
9. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston, 
UPSUS 6 ach Qeaendh Ga ie ese aS 100.00 
to. Society in Watertown, Mass........ 56.07 
$64,648.69 
Francis H. LIincoun, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Appeal to the Friends of Temperance. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society is in 
need of funds with which to carry on its 
work, which consists principally of the dis- 
tribution, of tracts and the wide circulation 
of articles in newspapers and magazines. 
For some years it has sent out annually 
some 50,000 free pamphlets. The past year 
over a score of articles have been contributed 
to the press, one of which was reprinted in 
over thirty papers, and another will have 
a circulation of over 150,000 copies. 

The Executive Board earnestly solicits 
contributions from the friends of the tem- 
perance cause. (1) Annual membership fees 
of $1. (2) Life memberships of $25. (3) 
Gifts of larger or smaller amounts. (4) Con- 
tributions from Branches of the Women’s 
Alliance. Some have given very generously 
in. the past, and many have made the presi- 
dent or some other person an annual member 
of our society by the payment of one dollar, 
which seems to us a very appropriate action. 

All contributions should be sent to Mr. 

harles H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 

In behalf of the Executive Board, 

J. H. Crooxgr, President. 

Boston, April 12. 


The Theodore Parker Collection. 


The First Parish Church of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., has accumulated an extensive 
collection of mementoes of Theodore Parker. 
A large room in the Parish House has been 
set aside as the Theodore Parker Room, 
and fitted with cabinets where these relics 
are kept in view. Recently friends have 
added several interesting articles, and it is 
believed that there are many other persons 
who have such memorials which they would 
be glad to deposit in a place where they would 
be well cared for. It would help this church 
to preserve its associations and traditions of 
the great preacher and humanitarian who 
began his work in this parish if this collec- 
tion of souvenirs could be made as large 
as possible. It would add much to the sig- 
nificance of the scattered relics if they could 
be gathered in one large collection. If any 
reader possesses, or knows of persons who 
possess, articles suitable for preserving in 
this Parker Museum, they will confer a 
favor on the parish by communicating with 
either Mr. Ephraim Harrington, Pemberton 
Building, Boston, who is the chairman of 
the Standing Committee, or with the min- 
ister, Rev. E. S. Meredith, 1977 Centre 
Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


A graphic lesson is taught by the mor- 
tality chart of Italy for past years. In 1887 
malaria ranked as one of the great infections, 
killing in that year 21,033 persons. The 
chart shows a gradual reduction in the death- 
rate, and only 4,160 persons died of the di- 
sease in 1907. ‘This remarkable result has 
been very largely due to the sanitary meas- 
ures introduced. The anti-malarial crusade 
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has made the tropics habitable by white| monthly reports of Col. Gorgas give a death- 
men. The Panama Canal Zone is an as-|rate (among nearly 50,000 work people) 
tounding witness to the success of modern| lower than that of any large city: it has 
sanitary measures against malaria. The} been as low as 12 per 1,000. 


Don’t Heat 
the Kitchen 


All the necessary family cook- 
ing may be done as well on a 
New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove as on 
the best coal or wood range. 

By using the “New Perfec- 
tion” Oil Stove, the annoyance 
of an overheated and stuffy 
kitchen is entirely avoided,even 
in midsummer. The scientific 
) construction of the 


PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


ensures quick work and a cool kitchen. The “New Perfection” 
has a substantial CABINET TOP for warming plates and keep- 
ing food hot after it is cooked, Also drop shelves on which to 
set small cooking utensils—every convenience, even to bars 
for holding towels. 


Made in three sizes. Can be had either with 
or without Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer’s, 
write our nearest agency. 


The is substantially 
Rea O Lamp made of brass, 
finely nickeled 
and very handsome, Gives a 
powerful light and burns for hours with one filling. Portable, 
safe, convenient—just what every home needs. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po; 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


acturing Co. Hartford, Conn. 


Pope Manuf 
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Pleasantries. 


It was the first time Johnny had ever 
heard a guinea-hen. ‘“‘O ma!” he shouted 
“come and hear this chicken a-windin’ itself 
up!” 

Little Annie was found one Sunday morn- 
ing busily crocheting. ‘‘Annie, dear, it is 
Sunday,” said her mother. “Did you for- 
get?” “Oh, no, mother,” she replied: “I 
knew it was Sunday, but I am playing that 
I am a little Jew.” 


“What was the date of the Union of the 
Crowns?” asked an inspector. ‘‘1603,”’ he 
was instantly informed. “Right. And why 
was this date an important one for you to 
remember?” ‘“Becattse you were sure to 
ask for it,’ returned the little victim of 
cramming. 


Little Emma, having been initiated by an 
aunt into the mysteries of subtraction, and 
having satisfactorily answered several simple 
questions, was asked, “If you were to go 
out with three half-pence and spend them 
all, what would you come home with?” 
Unhesitatingly and promptly came the an- 
swer, “‘Candy.”’ 


Little Bobby: ‘‘Papa, did you ever see a 
cyclone carrying houses around up in the 
air, and cows and horses and wagons up- 
side down?” Papa: “No, myson.” Little 
Bobby: ‘‘Did you ever see a sea-serpent ?” 
Papa: ‘‘No, my son.” Little Bobby: “I 
should think it ’ud be tiresome to live so 
long and never see anything.” 


A gentleman was walking along the side 
of the canal one evening, enjoying the balmy 
air and a smoke. Presently he saw a little 
fellow intent on fishing, and, going up to 
him, the gentleman asked in kindly tones: 


“My little man, how many fish have you 
caught?” ‘Well, sir,” he said, looking up 
brightly, “when I’ve ketched another, I 


shall have one.” 


The rector of a church in Aberdeenshire 
was greatly pleased by the knowledge of 
his Catechism displayed by a bright urchin. 
After a series of questions about religious 
knowledge, all of which were answered sat- 
isfactorily, the clergyman next asked, ‘‘ And 
now, my little friend, have you ever read 
the Thirty-nine Articles?” ‘No, sir,” re- 
joined the youngster, anxious to display his 
knowledge; “but I’ve read the ‘Forty 
Thieves.’”’ 


Rey. John Mason Neale, the translator of 
the beautiful hymns, “Jerusalem, the Golden,” 
and ‘‘Brief Life is here our Portion,” wrote 
also some unhappy verses which appeared 
recently in this column. A correspondent 
refers us also to the following stanza by Dr. 
Watts :-— 

‘‘So Samson, when his hair was lost, 

Met the Philistines to his cost, 

Shook his vain limbs with sad surprise, 

Made feeble fight and lost his eyes.” 


“Before I was married,” said the minister, 
“JT used to write what my wife called, not 
‘poetry,’ but ‘rimes.’ A year or two after 
my marriage I found on my desk these lines: 
they served to clip my wings pretty effect- 
ually :-— 

“Tf all the poems I have written 

Were piled up in a pile, 
And with a candle they were litten, 
You could see the blaze a mile. 
«But all the gold that I have gitten 
For all the poems I have wrote 
Wouldn’t hurt the feeblest kitten 
If poured molten down its throat.’ 


Nothing was said about it, but there is no 
reason to doubt that my wife put them 
there.’’—Forward. 


The Christian Register 
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The Problem Solved 
No elevated tank to £ 
freeze or leak. Tank & 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
€0 Ibs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 1} ; 
Let our Engineersfigureout your needs 


Lunt-MossCo, 43S. MarketSt. Boston 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
March orders filled promptly. 

rR Write for further particulars. 
mp LEWIS MEG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F,. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


{15 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


23d year, College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships, Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 


home if needed. Illustrated booklet. 
wT 
F h For }j 


(The MacDuffie School cr 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass_ }} 
College Preparatory and General Course. }f 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds, Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. } 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- Mp 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 

| Principals: 

|} John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 

| Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL F28, 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 
Individual Teaching, Scholarships. 
Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 

F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacsz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. . PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


